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| Bolenius’ s Elementary Lessons in 
Everyday English 


The ‘“Must-be-Learned” Things Are Made Interesting 


— 


development of the work. For each year there are twenty Projects and 
around each are interestingly woven the fundamental instruction in language 
and grammar and various original exercises on thought-getting and observa- 
tion, organization of ideas and outlining, conversation and formal talks, study of 
models, correct usage, writing of letters and paragraph themes, exercises in criticism, 
technical matter, copying and dictation, dramatization, oral work, dictionary work, 
games and drills for word study and handwork. 


| this new book for the middle grades the idea of the Project determines the 


Applying the In its application of the Project Method the new Bolenius 

. book constantly presents interesting things for the pupil to 
Proj ect Method do. These cover a wide field and include not only the child’s 
natural activities but work in geography, history, hygiene, nature study, civics and 
community interests, manual training, etc. Others aid in the formation of 
character, good habits, and good manners. Throughout, the book teaches pupils 
loyalty to American ideals. 


Making 100” The spirit of Americanism prevades the entire book. Each 
year’s work begins with the pupil’s salute to the American flag 
and his pledge to use good English. The first lesson has a 
conversation on the flag and the flag salute, while the last lesson is devoted to the 
making of an Americanism program. At intervals are such other projects as 
Choosing a National Emblem, Presenting a National Pageant>Arranging a Flag 
Day Program, Writing a Story about America, and Choosing a National Hero. 
From the first to the last lesson in the new Bolenius, an attempt has been made 
to implant in the youthful heart an undying spirit of patriotism. 


Americans 


The author is Emma Miller Bolenius, A. M., Author of “Everyday Lessons in English” 
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FAN. A brief, concise, practical pre- 
sentation of the problems of rural so- 
cial life and their possible solution 
through the rural school and _ its 
teacher. Written by one who knows 
the situation from the inside and who 
has worked out these same problems 
himself. 


THE SCIENCE OF HUMAN NATURE 
—PYLE. An elementary psychology 
for pupils in high school and normal 
training classes. Presents in simple 
form those fundamental truths of psy- 
chology which the young student can 
best study with interest and profit. 


RURAL SCHOOL MANAGEMENT— 
WILKINSON. A practical book for 
any teacher who needs guidance upon 
each and all of the problems. of rural 
school management and who is seek- 
ing enlarged vision of the present-day 
opportunity of the rural school in the 


community. 
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The Teacher Training Series 


LABORATORY MANUAL OF 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


3y STANLEY R. OLDHAM 
Principal of the High School, Norwood, Massachusetts 


HE aim of this book is to develop the power to 
speak and to write good English by making 
the high-school student an independent 

worker in the field of oral and written expression. 
This is accomplished by means of the well-selected 
and organized assignments that 


1. Train the student in investigating and 
collecting data. 


2. Give him practice 
terial. 


in arranging ma- 


3. Enable him to recognize and appre- 
ciate enduring values in literature. 
4. Offer him a large number of oppor- 


tunities to apply 
creative work. 


what he has learned in 


It is a book of assignments, not of definitions. 
The student is also told how to carry out the di- 
rections. There are 813 exercises, 


The method saves the teacher much drudgery. It 
meets the requirements of widely different kinds 
of classes, and for two-, three-, or four-year courses. 
The method of the Manual may be summed up in 
these words—investigation, comparison, and prac- 
tice, and the greatest of these is practice. 


Cloth. vitit+148 pages. Price $1.20 
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fourth year of high school. 
covers a single topic. 
economics that high-school pupils can understand. The book is 
interesting, it gives emphasis to the development of economics, 
and lays the foundation for a broad patriotism. 
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A complete course in elementary economics for the third or 


The chapters are short and each 
Here at 


last is a textbook in 
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Education has a great outlook in the United 
States of America for the man who can continue 
his personal growt’: and development for a good 
number of active years. This outlook depends 
entirely upon a studious attention to the world 
outside of the profession more than it does to 
the mental cogitations of the thinker who is 
seeking solutions in civilization and who de- 
pends upon furnishing from within his own mind 
the material for his constructive undertakings. 
Education is particularly noted for its host of 
small and useless things that can absorb time, 
energy and capability on the part of the worker 
in its field when it is equally full of great and 
mighty problems that are entirely overlooked 
because of their real “bigness.” It should be 
realized that there are men of fine scholarship 
who have worked so long on these very small 
things that they have developed a kind of men- 
tal short-sightedness or a kind of mental astigma- 
tism so that they cannot any longer discern 
great things, even when they are present ma- 
terial and could be within their observation had 
they the disposition to be interested. The ten- 
dency of much of our graduate education today 
is to depreciate in the student his actual capabil- 
ity to possess large outlook as a personal inves- 
tigator by so limiting his opportunity through 
setting up restrictions that are both insignificant 
and immaterial that he is himself specialized. 
The main purpose of higher education today 
should be that of acquiring the power of think- 
ing out great problems rather than the develop- 
ing of the power to study and to determine small 
and unnecessary information. The time has 
come for the honest administrator to urge a 
broadening of all educational training in mani- 
fold ways rather than the narrowing of the scope 
of actual investigation by the ordinary systems 
of training that now seem to be preferred. 

Educational guidance admonishes the student 
to “find out the facts” in every undertaking ani’ 
to generalize only when these facts are in hand. 
This advice is wholesome and is well taken, pro- 
vided it is worth while to find out the facts as- 
signed and that the motive involved is not that 
of assigning some supposed problem as a task in 
order to find out whether there are any valuable 
facts to be obtainable by the planned investiga- 
tion. While it is true that occasionally some 


v. cable knowledge is ascertained by such a ten- 

ive plan of study and work, yet such results 
arc so rare that the experience obtained calls 
for a reform in our educational procedure. So 
numerous are these alleged attempts and so few 
are the derivations of true value realized that a 
better philosophy concerning the right material 
for training men and women to investigate and 
to elucidate should be developed and adopted. 
What is surely needed today is fess Opinions 
{formulated by men and more genuine undertak- 

‘s accomplished by men. So far has this faith 
in opinions obtained ground and credence that 
multitudes of would-be useful persons are really 
as conscientious, regarding the correctness of 
their opinions and their fidelity to the same as 
they are concerning personal conduct that is 
right and wrong and which civilization has de- 
cided to be worthy of such classification. The 
greatest handicap to those who would direct the 
education of others is that they assume that they 
have the attainment of perfection in knowledge 
and experience. The warning that should be ac- 
cepted by those well informed as worthy of seri- 
ous consideration is that of avoiding a status of 
mind that must be limited in its outcome and 
hindered in its development. 

Another element of mental development and 
assurance that needs to be avoided is the tend- 
ency to believe that promotion or recognition 
in service confers upon the recipient complete 
wisdom and absolute sufficiency of capability. 
The doctrine of development continually recog- 
nizes individual limitations even in wisdom and 
greatness of judgment. These limitations ap- 
pear very early. in a life producing a personality 
that becomes intoxicated over its success, its ac- 
complishment and its recognition. Humility of 
heart is the constant essential to a personal pos- 
sibility for improvement and for increase of 
power. The assumption that one thas attained 
to full power and to full efficiency by being 
called into service is a notable defect that often 
is found. The belief that a man would not have 
been appointed to an office or have been given 
recognition as an expert had he not been suf- 
ficient of himself to assume such leadership and 
control such future is far from the truth. Fre- 
quently a man has been designated to a post or 
has been called to a service with the hope of 
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those in authority that he will prove sufficient 
for the work required. It is therefore a conjec- 
ture of the appointing power and may possibly 
lead to disaster rather than to success. The 
measuring up to expectation is always a perilous 
undertaking and its establishment requires all 
there is in a man, even at the best, to bring a 
satisfactory end to his endeavor. There 1s no 
such thing as sufficiency in human efforts which 
should exalt pride or bring egotism, as no man 
is all he can or should be, when tested in the ser- 
vice undertaken for society. 

What a loss there is to civilization from this 
degree of mental intoxication, this over-alleged 
natural superiority and efficiency. Men become 
so infatuated over honors and compliments and 
newspaper notices that they assume an obsessed 
personality thet becomes a serious handicap to 
their future development and their permanent 
progress. In fact this mental disequilibration 1s 
so common and so abundant that growth is 
stopped, development is arrested and progress is 
suppressed because there can be no more con- 
tinuing outlook whenever the personality has 
blossomed, has matured and has reached the per- 
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fection of seed time and harvest. The effect of 
this narrow specialization generally is to produce 
a sort of an untimely end to many promising in- 
dividuals. They mature before they should by 
the production of an adulation of spirit that 
shows itself in their attitude, in their conversa- 
tion, in their walk and even in their expression. 
Possibly no kind of occupation gives more room 
for such prominence in this possibility than that 
of education because such an ocenpation always 
brings the director and the promoter 


into rela- 
tionship with those of inferior age, experience 
or development to such a large extent that he 
easily assumes a personality, a type of conduct 
and an attitude of spirit that is of the nature and 
the effect that spoils manliness. When this con- 
dition betrays itself to such a high and exalted 
degree as ‘here indicated, then the expansion of 
the career is ended, the top floor of promotion 
has been reached and the rest of life and of work 
will consist by necessity of marking time by go- 
ing through the motions of service without get- 
ting any further along in effectiveness as an ad- 
ministrator or as a leader. 


A NEW MISSION FOR COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS 


BY SCHUYLER F. 


HERRON 


War Savings Manager for New England 


Our ancestors, some 50,000 years ago, when they 
were living in trees or caves, necessarily believed 
in a practical education. They taught their chil- 
dren how to preserve hie and to meet their ideals 
of happiness, how te obtam food, how to keep 
warm, how to avoid capture by wild beasts, how 
to fight in protecting their own from enemies, 
how to observe their ethical code. As they came 
to have more or less settled habitations and to 
organize rudimentary governments this curricu- 
lum was essentially unchanged. Of the Persians 
it is said that boys were taught to ride, to shoot 
straight and to speak the truth. These things 
represented their needs. 

During these ages the art of transmitting 
ideas by symbols was developed. It became the 
educational attribute of the priestly class. As 
such it was shrouded in mystery and brought 
standing and influence to its possessor. In con- 
sequence of this attitude to be educated came 
to mean to know what had been printed in 
books. This belief was accentuated during the 
Dark Ages and wwas the basis of the school cur- 
riculum until within less than twenty-five years 
we have come to realize that books and the cur- 
riculum of the past as factors in education are 
important only as they concern the lives which 
boys and girls will lead after they leave school. 
They are essential but they are simply the in- 
struments used in the educational process. They 
contain much that should be known and their 
mastery may give desired training, but educa- 
tion should be responsive to the potential de- 
mands of the life which follows the schoolrocin. 


In this broader view of education the so-called 
commercial subjects found perhaps the first 
place. They were forced into the schools over 
the heads of the educational authorities and have 
demonstrated their value. At first given a cor- 
ner of the educational plant, they now have mas- 
sive buildings of their own. Their success has 
enabled other subjects, such as manual training 
and household arts, to be given due attention. 

Briefly, then, we have returned in effect to the 
fundamental idea unconsciously held by our pre- 
historic ancestors and are proceeding largely 
upon the theory that the child must be fitted to 
earn his living as well as to live. 

At the present moment we are living in a 
world recovering from the waste of the most de- 
structive war in history.. A fearful economic bur- 
cen has been placed upon all of us. It is seen 
that this must be borne by the next two or three 
generations and a movement has risen to give 
to our pupils an understanding of thrift and a 
training in its practical application in order to 
minimize the effect of this burden. 

It must be recognized at the outset when we 
consider this problem that thrift is something 
much broader than saving. It involves produc- 
tion, planned budgets, saving before spending, 
wise expenditure, careful use, sound investment. 
The thrift of our fathers was saving imposed by 
the fear of want. It was the provision against 
a rainy day. The thrift of today is based upon 
the desire for happiness. It is provision for the 
sunny opportunity. 


It should be taught incidentally in the tra- 
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ditional school subjects, but it can be made the 
essential factor in the commercial courses. It 
is probably safe to say that pupils have taken 
commercial work more seriously than other sub- 
jects in school because it thas prepared them 
to earn money. May it be suggested that im- 
portant as this is it is even more important to 
take care of money after it has been earned. Liie 
insurance statistics and probate court records 
tell us that only about 15% of those who reach 
the age of 65 are self-supporting, and that 15% 
of those who die leave estates sufficient to care 
for dependents. This ts not due to lack of earn- 
ings, but to failure to save before spending, and 
to unsound investments. 

This is the opportunity for the commercial 
teacher. The precise method to be followed will 
naturally differ with the school and the commu- 
nity, but a few suggestions may be helpfut:— 

(1) Include mstruction in budget making in 
the curriculum and have actual budgets pre- 
pared by every pupil. Let them learn by actual 
experience that the budget enables the indi- 
vidual to accumulate a reserve and to get more 
for his money, that the budget is not a system 
of double entry bookkeeping with trial balances, 
but a simple and easy method, the only method 
in fact of controlling one’s expenditures. 

(2) Include instruction in investments. The 
recent Ponzi delusion is not exceptional. The 
papers at times are full of get-rich-quick schemes. 
German marks are in about the same class, as 
are many mining stocks and motor ventures and 


other offerings freely advertised. These are 
financed in the main by people of small meane 
because they know no better. They have an in- 
herited reverence for the printed page and they 
regard the money market as occupied exclusively 
by sleight-of-hand performers. 

(3) Teach the fundamental law of thrift, 
namely, saving before spending, since it involved 
spending as little as possible. If the saving is 
made before spending and the budget plan 1s 
followed in spending the balance the element of 
self-denial in accumulating a competence may be 
eliminated. We need not fear that men and 
women will forget self-denial in other and bet- 
ter forms. 

(4) Establish in connection with the commer- 
cial department a school banking system com- 
bining and adapting the features of codperative 
banks, savings banks and investment in govern- 
ment securities. Make it real with shares taken 
or deposits made for definite ends—further ed- 
ucation, graduation expenses, a Christmas or va- 
cation fund, and investment. Let the work be 
done by pupils and give to them the responsi- 
bility of exact accounting. 

‘Happiness is not altogether material, but it 
depends largely wpon material things. There is 
too much want that would have been avoided if 
the schools had given adequate training. You 
have it in your power to provide for the next 
generation the knowledge and the training to 
secure at least the happiness that may come to 
men free and comfortable with possessions. 
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THE PARENT IN THE CLASSROOM 


BY CHARLES 


H. SAMPSON 


Boston 


I frankly admit that I do not enjoy the pres- 
ence of the parent in the classroom nor do I 
think that anything in particular is to be gained 
by such presence either by the parent, the pu- 
pil or the teacher. 

I believe that it is impossible for the teacher 
to be his natural classroom self when a visitor 
sits before him. His students will suffer be- 
cause of that. I think I can illustrate what I 
mean by citing a specific case in my own ex- 
perience. It is usually the same story at all 
times when John’s father or mother considers 
it their duty to “size up” John’s teacher. 

The other day a parent expressed a desire to 
visit a class of mine. It was a class in mathe- 
matics. I expressed my pleasure according to 
form and proceeded at once to clothe myself in 
my best visitor attitude. What was the result? 

There were several. 

In the first place I talked at the class, not 
with them as is my custom. I wonder what 
chey really got out of it. Uusually we sit down 
together on the same plane and discuss our 
common problems. But on visitor’s day I am 
on a higher plane and I do most of the talking. 


If I call on any pupils to recite I am inclined 
to direct my questions at the brightest mem- 
bers of the class. What does such a recitation 
mean to the somewhat backward boy who, 
when we are sitting together, will ask questions 
and will get some of his difficulties straight- 
ened out? He might as well be at home. The 
visitor has in my opinion spoiled what might 
have been a valuable lesson: merely because 
she does not know that real recitations do not 
consist of a “show” by the teacher. If Il 
should gather the boys about my desk for ex- 
planations or should send them all to the black- 
board the somewhat necessary confusion would 
create the thought in her mind that I was lax 
in discipline. 

If I went into the factory of a manufacturer 
of clothing and after a tour of inspection hied 
to the manufacturer’s office and attempted to 
tell him how he could run his business to bet- 
ter advantage, I know what I could expect to 
receive from the manufacturer in the way of 
advice. I know nothing about clothing manu- 
facture. 
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When a parent visits my classroom on a tour 
of inspection 1 wonder if it really amounts to 
anything more than my visit to the clothing 
shop. 

Don’t let me create the impression that I am 
opposed to meeting parents and discussing the 
ever-present educational problems with which 
we as parents and teachers have to contend. I 
welcome such meetings and am sure that there 
are too few of them. But the workshop is not 
the place and the recitation period is not the 
time. When I am in my classroom I want to 
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be left alone as I struggle with the problems 
at hand. It is difficult enough to cover the re- 
quired work nowadays with interference from in- 
fluences which mean well but which neverthe- 
less hinder. 

I am not in favor of the parent visiting the 
classroom, but I do want every parent to feel 
that I am approachable and glad to codperate 
in every way to make the school-work of the 
pupil a success. My work is in the class; there 
is more than enough for the parent to do out- 
side of it. 


BETTER SERVICE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


BY G. 


BONNER 


Superintendent of Schools, Telluride, Colorado 


The World War taught us many forceful les- 
sons. The rate of illiteracy was appalling; the 
percentage of physical deficiency, distressing. 
‘he war activities promoted through the pub- 
lic schools demonstrated their power as an 
organization earnestly enlisted in a common 
cause. They were splendid examples of service, 
by the teachers and pupils of the United States. 
By implication, at least, they were confessions by 
the school people themselves of lost opportuni- 
ties for service in the schools and in the com- 
munities. 

Teachers are being paid better salaries than 
ever before. The public naturally will demand 
better teachers and better schools. The schools 
must increase the grade of their efficiencv and 
the scope of their influence. Will the schools 
accept the challenge or shall each one as before 
chase his favorite phantom? The opportunities 
of this day and term will never come again. 
They can never be recalled. It is one of the 
tragic facts of life. 

The people will weigh the public schools in the 
balance of “Service.” The test of utility has 
placed the commercial course in our high scnools 
on a firm and respectable basis in the course of 
study. Practicality must supplant precedent and 
theory. The making of towel racks, book 
shelves and similar ornaments in the manual 
training departments seems to be the popular 
rule. Would not the actual work of building con- 
struction be more serviceable and profitable? 
It would include the drawings, blue prints, con- 
creting, carpentering, painting and decoratins. 
How many of the graduates of our manual train- 
ing departments can fit a window, hang a door, 
mix concrete or construct the simplest kind of a 
building? Simple construction jobs, such as the 
building of a garage, would readily be supplied 
by the people in the community. The work can 
be done by the pupils under the supervision of 
the instructor. Every manual training depart- 
ment should thave a “Repair Week” or more ‘f 
mecessary. The people of the community should 


then be invited to send to this department any 
broken pieces of furniture which they wish to 
have repaired. The repairs will be made free by 
the students, except for any necessary material. 

The automobile has ceased to be a luxury. It 
is an economic necessity. Every boy in the 
grades and in the high school sometime will need 
to know something of its mechanism, care and 
construction. It would be extremely interesting 
to know how many of the public schools are at- 
tempting to offer any instruction in automobile 
mechanics. The public schools ignored the pop- 
ular demands for commercial training until suc- 
cessful business colleges sprang up all over the 
country—perpetual monuments of the stupidity 
and negligence of our educational regime. Some 
one replies that it is better for a man to be able 
to name the Egyptian dynasties or to conjugate 
a foreign verb than to be able to repair an auto- 
mobile which has broken down fifteen miles from 
a repair shop. 

From the kindergarten to the university our 
institutions of learning must realize that— 
“Things which serve no useful purpose are not 
worth while.” Why impose a dead or foreign 
language upon students who neither desire nor 
require it?) Why have our high school pupils 
ransacking among hordes of ancient mummies 
and almost forgotten lore when they might be 
engaged in a good practical course in business 
or commercial law? The writer graduated from 
the classical course—Greek and Latin—at col- 
lege. The high schools certainly must do the 
college preparatory work, formerly done by the 
academies. We must not, however, lose sight 
of the vast army of boys and girls who can never 
reach college. We must serve them too and 
serve them well. Too long we have blindly fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of the colleges, absolutely 
oblivious to local requirements in education. To 
attempt in the high schools some of the work 
formerly done by the colleges, we have construed 
as our full duty. 

It is peculiar to note some of the educational 
innovations and experiments in our public 
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schools. The colleges and universities ought 
naturally to be the educational leaders. By ref- 
erence to their catalogues it will appear that 
they are moving along their accustomed iines of 
requiring four years of high school work and 
sixteen approved credits for college entrance. 
We have not yet heard of any freshman being 
awarded an A. B. degree in the first or second 
month of the freshman year simply because he 
seemed to have a superior system of mental re- 
flexes. Tests, devices and measurements all 
serve their purposes. Yet the fact of mental 
development by training is centuries old. It 
needs no argument. It rests on the most funda- 
mental principles of psychology. 

Every business in America is talking efficiency. 
The magazines are filled with articles and ad- 
vertisements by efficiency experts. The school 
people have caught the fever, too, in a mild form. 
We preach the gospel of work, efficiency and 
success, yet almost nothing has been done to 
supply boys and girls with a motive for that 
work. A course in “Vocations” is an impera- 
tive necessity in our public schools. If this 
statement is questioned, it can easily be demon- 
strated by a canvass of any eighth grade or high 
school class. Their indecisions as to life-work 
are alarming. The school’s first duty is to help 
boys and girls to find their proper sphere in this 
work-a-day world. If a student is thoroughly 
imbued with a definite purpose in life the prob- 
lem of his education has moved a long way to- 
ward solution. 

The course in agriculture in our public schools 
often reminds one of the commercial teacher who 
taught bookkeeping by a “key” to which the 
students always had access. Too often it is a 
paper course, where there is little discrimination 
between a potato and a potato bug. If this 
teacher had been employed for twelve months 
of the vear, and if the subject had been taught 
rather than some textbook, there never could 
have been such a thing as a county agent. The 
very existence of the county agent, like the busi- 
ness college, is a bitter reminder of the once 
splendid opportunity for service. now almost 
hopelessly lost to our public schools. 

The ladies and gentlemen of the educational 
fraternity squander too much time in theoriz- 
ing. This is especially evident in our educational 
meetings. School work has become more ex- 
tensive but it need not become less intensive. 
The poor spelling of today is little short of crim- 
inal negligence. If a punil “learns” to spell only 
five words every day in the second to the eighth 
grade. inclusive. he has a spelling vocabulary of 
over 6,000 words. By the intrinsic nature of the 
work, school life tends toward a monkish seclu- 
sion. We too often lose the pulse beat of the 
practical business world. Would it not be a sen- 
sible requirement. to require all public school 
people to spend at least one year in five in some 
business pursuit? A decade of such a reoime 
would renovate the educational system and con- 
serve a vast amount of time and energy that are 


now absolutely wasted. It would develop a sys- 
tem adapted to present requirements. 

No other business in America is conducted 
with as little regards for business economy 4s are 
our public schools. They never could have sur- 
vived were they not the beneficiaries of public 


taxation. Let us look at the facts. The school’ 
plant generally is one of the most expensive andi 


substantial in the community. A large amount 
of money is required annually to operate the 
business. It is the biggest business in any com- 
munity. Its finished product is our future citi- 
zens. Yet the building is open and in operation, 
in many cases, only six hours per day, for five 
days in the week, or a total of 1,080 hours in a 
year of nine months of ‘school. It is an eco- 
nomic waste not found in any other Dusiness or 
occupation. Such waste will not occur if the 
school is discharging its proper functions in the 
educational life and civic needs of the comm- 
nity. 

Many people seem to have gained the idea that 
school is intended for youths only. Such an in- 
ference is a severe mistake. It resulted, no 
doubt, from the ages named in the compulsory 
school laws. The people are legion in every com- 
munity who will be delighted to attend evening 
school, provided they can secure instruction 
which suits their needs. An evening school must 
“serve,” if it is to succeed. The course of study 
must be determined by the students; it can not 
be foisted upon them. It is scarcely advisable to 
maintain a class for less than ten pupils. 

Telluride has inaugurated an evening or con- 
tinuation school for adult Americans. The pol- 
icy of self-determination has been applied to the 
subjects offered.. The instruction is supplied by 
the day school teachers, if it is convenient. The 
bookkeeping is taught by the cashier in one of 
the banks. A public stenographer teaches the 
shorthand and typewriting. Other subjects are 
provided in the same way. A small inexpensive 
folder announced the opening of the continuation 
or evening school. The school bell rang. An 
earnest and a happy group of students appeared 
and the work began. 

Education is Big Business. Nearly a million 
men and women in or country are engaged it 
this pursuit—in training the people who will guide 
the destiny of this country and determine its re- 
lations with the remainder of the world. In the 
plain ordinary boys in our public schools are the 
future bankers, business men, lawyers, judges, 
state legislators and governors. Somewhere 
in the United States today more than one boy 
is being trained for the Presidency of this nation. 
Education, in this view, is an extremely serious 
business. In the teacher's efforts lies. the ma- 
tion’s destiny. 

Someone has said: “Success means sacrifice.” 
We may paraphrase that statement. Public 
school success means “Service.” It means an 
enthusiastic teacher, inspired as if by a divine or 
superhuman power. 

There is no substitute for Work. 
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THE CHIEF PRODUCTION 


BY E. LEIGH MUDGE, PH. D. 


Edinboro State Normal] School, Edinboro, Pa 


There was once a country which was ruled by 
wise men. To be sure there were some who 
questioned the wisdom of certain of these wise 
men, but all such had the privilege, at certain 
intervals, of selecting other men, who might be 
wiser than those then in power, to succeed them. 

Since their rulers were wise men, the people 
expected them to occasionally make proclama- 
tion as to the chief matters of public interest, 
the problems of social and political life, and the 
issues of greatest importance to be considered 
by the people. So the wise men devised policies 
of business and trade, and urged the people to 
so follow these policies as to secure commercial 
prosperity. They saw the danger of wars with 
neighboring states and urged the formation of 
a great army and a powerful navy. Many and 
important plans were made to add to the wealth 
and greatness of the nation. But in all their an- 
nouncements of policy none of them mentioned 
the nation’s chief production, which was also its 
chief defence and the basis of all its prosperity 
and progress. 

One day a wise man arose in his place in the 
council and proposed that a tax be laid upon all 
the inhabitants of the land and the money used 
to encourage the cattle industry. As soon as the 
wise men heard the word “tax” they began shak- 
ing their heads, but when they learned that it 
would mean more and better cattle, more monev 
for those who raised or bought and sold cattle, 
and more wealth to be taxed, they agreed to :t 
and it became a law. 

On the next day another wise man proposed 2 
similar law to encourage the growing of swine, 
and it, too, received the approval of the councii. 
In like manner laws were passed in the interest 
of the’ production of cotton, sugar, apples, chic- 
ory, and soy beans. 

Then a newly-elected wise man arose and said: 

“We have voted to encourage the production 
of many important commodities and the breed- 
ing of many kinds of animals. Let us now spend 
an equal sum upon the study of our most im- 
portant production. Let us establish an experi- 
ment station for the development of children. 
Let us-appoint a commission to investigate the 
mature and needs of childhood.” But another 
said:— 

“Childhood needs no investigation. It is the 
mature of children to develop properly. We 
should, not interfere with the processes of na- 
ture.” Another wise man said, with a quaver of 
pathos im his voice :— 

“The children are better than we. Did not the 
Wisest Man say: ‘Of such is the kingdom’? The 
children ought rather to investigate us.” And 
another, less sympathetic, said :— 

“We encourage the production of swine be- 


cause we need more pork. There are children 
enough in the world now.” 

And the wise men, instead of founding a child 
welfare clinic, voted to endow an annual agri- 
cultural fair. 

In the same country there was a cabinet of 
ministers, to each of whom was entrusted some 
one of the chief interests of the nation. One 
wrote letters to the rulers of foreign lands, and 
tried to maintain peace with them. In case he 
failed, there were two other ministers to make 
war by land and sea. One minister was the gov- 
ernment’s banker, another its official attorney, 
and still another looked after carrying messages 
from one part of the country to another. From 
time to time other ministers were added to this 
cabinet, as other functions of government 
seemed to the wise men to demand attention. 
One was given oversight of public lands and in- 
ternal resources, another encouraged agricul- 
ture, another attempted to regulate trade and in- 
dustry. 

Then arose one in the national council who 
asked that a department of education be estab- 
lished, co-erdinate with those of the cabinet min- 
isters already chosen. But one wise man said :— 

“The proposed measure would destroy Ameri- 
can democracy by centralizing education. It 
would invade the sacred precincts of the little 
red schoolhouse and put an end to the autonomy 
of the small school district.” Then another 
arose and uttered this profound bit of original 
wisdom :— 

“What was good enough for our fathers is 
good enough for us.” 

A third wise man feared that the proposed act 
would conflict with the authority already vested 
in the several provinces of the land, and a fourth 
arose and said, solemnly and dramatically :— 

“My countrymen, I shudder to think of the 
disaster which, in the measure before us, 
threatens the very cornerstone of American de- 
mocracy. I revere, as the very palladium of 
our liberties, the little red schoolhouse. I honor 
the schoolmaster as he gathers about him the 
children and teaches them the three R’s of our 
fathers. But that the schools and the school- 
masters should invade the sacred precincts of 
our national government is unthinkable. Whicao 
of you, remembering his own school days, would 
wish to be under a government of schoolmas- 
ters?” 

There was an awed silence, and then the wise 
men passed a resolution that, since education is 
the chief business of the land, and educators our 
most valued citizens, the teacher should stay in 
his little red schoolhouse and continue to attend 
to his most important function, according to the 
custom of the land and the local traditions. 
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HOW FAMILY NAMES GROW 


BY JOEL N, 


The ancient and almost universal way of nam- 
ing was that of giving only one name to each 
person; such names are therefore called personal 
names. Even the most advanced nations, as 
Egypt, India, Carthage and Greece, had no 
hereditary family names; that is, the child did 
not take or inherit its father’s name, but was 
given one of his own; for each name had a par- 
ticular meaning; usually of some characteristic 
the child had, or one that was hoped for; Esau, 
hairy; Plato, broad; Aaron, exalted; none of 
these had the same name as his father; Esau’s 
father being Isaac. If a child bore a name which 
was a favorite with others also in ‘his neighbor- 
hood, the simplest way to distinguish one from 
the other was to tell his father’s name with his; 
as Joseph ben Jacob, Joseph the son of Jacoh, 
to distinguish him from Joseph the son of Eli, 
or any other Joseph. Such distinguishing names 
are called patronymics, which means “named 
from the father’; and have been always very 
common where tribe or clan names are the rule, 
as among the old Jews, and the Arabs; and for 
the clans, the Scottish Highlanders. 

Even in England, personal, not family names, 
were used until the Norman conquest, 1066 A. 
D., and even in the twelfth century hereditary 
names were uncommon. In one of the docu- 
ments of that century are enrolled a father and 
his three sons,—no two names alike. The Nor- 
man conquering element of the nation comprised 
the aristocracy and most of the landed gentry: 
some of them at the time of the Conquest, being 
proud of their estates in France, had alreadv 
adopted the method first on record in Spain, of 
distinguishing one’s self by the name of one’s 
estate or one’s native parish or village; as de 
Burgh, which in Ireland has become Burke; and 
as the French Philip de la Noye in Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, in 1621; meaning Philip of the 
alder thicket; now Delano. The Anglo-Saxon 
element, which comprised the middle and the 
laboring classes, did not adopt hereditary family 
names till most of the Anglo-Saxon names had 
been lost; one writer notes only twelve such in- 
dividual names which produced family names; 
Edward being one of the chief. The Anglo- 
Saxon element, being mostly without landed es- 
tate, adopted many patronymics formed chiefly 
on christen-names of Norman origin; e. g. John- 
son, Robinson, Thompson; that is, son of John. 
Robin, or Tom; and, especially on the west 
border, in the possessive form; as Jones, i. e.. 
Johnes (John’s), and Williams; such strongly in- 
vaded Wales itself: for 95 per cent. of Welsh 
names are from christen-names which formerly 
became patronvmics, preceded by an ap or ab. 
for map, meaning son. There are still districts 
in Wales where family names are unknown, and 
individuals are identified by nicknames; and in 
England it was not until the fourteenth century 
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that the servant class maintained permanent 
family names; such as not unfrequently the case 
with the negro slaves of the southern states be- 
fore the Civil War; a male class, the “boys,” dis- 
tinguished as “boy Tom, boy Jim,” ete. All 
Europeans, including those who have settled in 
America, might be divided into two general 
groups; the “de” class representing aristocracy, 
feudal or based on ownership of great tracts of 
land; the other class characterized by “-son” or 
its equivalent, based on blood relationship. 

The former class advanced by war and super- 
ior organization, especially military; the most 
conspicuous examples are Spain, France, and the 
“Holy Roman Empire” of the German Nation, 
formerly headed by Austria, lately by Prussia; 
the German replacing the “de” by “von.” Great 
Britain, the Netherlands, and the free cities of 
North Germany were preserved by a_ middle 
class of risen “sons,” which in the rest of Eur- 
ope was mostly lacking. There is a Norse infu- 
sion of blood in the North of England and in the 
Lowlands of Scotland, which have the Norse 
characteristic -son, as in Swedish; compare Jons- 
son with Johnson; modern Dano-Norwegian has 
reduced the ending to -sen, as Hansen; the Neth- 
erlands to -se, and less frequently -zoon. The 
ancient Greeks, though mostly confined to per- 
sonal names, had occasionally a patronymic end- 
ing with -idas, as Leonidas, son of Leon; or -ides, 
as Thucydides; and the modern Greeks retain 
these, though -poulos (apparently for classic po- 
los, cognate with English foal) is more common. 
The eastern Slavic nations received learning and 
religion from missionaries of the Greek church, 
and long had only personal names; little prog- 
ress until Ivan the Great, 1462 on, freed Russia 
from the Tartars. Patrenymics ending in -ich 
were adopted by the titled families, based on the 
baptismal or christen-name; the latter is taken 
from the orthodox (Greek) church calendar, 
which contains 822 men’s names and 204 women’s 
names; only 12 of which are Slavic; the most 
common being Boris, Igor, and Vladimir for 
men; and Olga and Vera for women. The other 
names of the calendar are mainly Greek, with 
some Latin, or Hebrew, and a few exceptions 
from other sources. From the Greek Niketas we 
get Nikitich. Also instead of the genitive (or 
possessive) which we have observed in western 
Europe, we find the Slavic adjective possessive 
ending -ev, -ov (often Englished -eff, -off), and 
less frequently the adjective ending -skii, com- 
mon to Bulgarian, Russian, and Serbian-Croa- 
tian (recently called Jugo-Slav, i.e., south-Slav); 
or a combination of the -ev, -ov with one of 
the others; e. g., Fedor-ov-ich, i. e., son of Fe- 
dor (Theodore). Under German influence the 
Polish endings, with the same pronunciation as 
the foregoing, are spelled -ew, -ow, -ewicz, 
-owicz (often corrupted into -ewitz, -owitz); -ski 
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or -sky; -ewski, -owski; these are adopted by 
many of the Jews in Poland. 

The Slavic lower classes have no idea or guide 
to birth-dates except by the nearest Saint's day. 
The members of a Russian family universally call 
each other by the diminutive, or pet name; as 
Petrusha for Peter; Marthusha for Martha; Ka- 
tenka for Ekaterina (Katherine), The Czechs of 
Bohemia and Moravia use -ek; e. g., Adamek, 
young or little Adam. The Germans ordinarily 
use -chen; e. g., Gretchen, little Margaret; which 
corresponds to Dutch -ken, west Flemish -kin, 
which the Flemish weavers brought with them 
into England; e. g., Jenkin. English also has a 
diminutive ending, -cock, as in Hancock, Wilcox. 

But the richest development of the diminutive 
is in Italian, where it expresses various feelings 
and nice shades of meaning, in personal names, 
which, especially in southern Italy and_ Sicily 
(whence the United States receives nearly seven- 
eighths of its Italian immigrants), are the chief 
source of its family names. The ending -ino, 
feminine -ina, expresses tenderness; or, if insin- 
cere, flattery or cajoling; e. g., Petrosino, pretty 
little Peter: -etto, -etta, expresses nicety or neat 
appearance; as Giovanetto, nice little Giovanni 
(John); -uccia, or -uzzo, -uzza, express compas- 
sion or contempt; e. g., Petrucci, poor (or ras- 
cally) little Peter; -olo, -ala, or -uolo, -uola, em- 
phasize smallness; e. g., donniciuola, a dwarf 
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woman; ordinary smallness, -ello, -ella; e. g., 
Martinelld; or two of these endings may be com- 
bined; e. g., Puccinello, pretty and tiny Jacob. 
We also find a shading toward the larger, in -otto, 
-otta, smallish; e. g., Pignotti, meaning (one) of 
the Pignotto family; -illo, -illa, are sometimes 
used instead of -ello, -ella; both these endings 
are used in Spanish; Portuguese has -ilho, -ilha. 
French has -eau, -elle; -et, -ette; -ot, -otte; -in, 
-ine, also -on, which came into England with the 
Normans; e. g., in Shakespeare, “Richard III,” 
Act 5, Scene 3; “Dickon, thy master is bought 
and sold.” Italian has also augmentatives; e. g., 
Marcone, big Marco (Mark): Petr-accio, big, 
ugly Peter, feminine Petraccia. 

Latest of the sources of family names, added 
mainly since 1600, are the clan names of the Irish 
and Scottish Gaels, the latter commonly called 
Highlanders. Each person had a personal name, 
but was bound by clanship, theoretically kinship, 
but actually with the group having a common 
dependence on the chief, and all ranged under 
the common clan name drawn from him: e. g., 
clan O’Neill; he being The O’Neill; originally 
UaNeill, from the personal name Nial. The 
characteristic of the Highland clan name is the 
prefix Mac, son; like the Irish Ua, being followed 
by the genitive case, equivalent to the Englisi 
possessive followed by “of”; e. g., MacAoidh, 
son of Aod’s:Englished Mackay. 


CORRELATION BETWEEN THE MENTAL ABILITY 
OF SCHOOL CHILDREN AND THE ECONOMIC 
STATUS OF THEIR PARENTS 


BY J. H. BINFORD 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Richmond, Virginia 


To what extent does the mental capacity 
of children correlate with the economic status of 
their parents? Are the children who live in the 
back streets as intelligent as those who live in 
the boulevards? Should the schools located in 
the best sections score higher on standard tests 
than those located in the poorer sections of a 
city? 

By giving the Terman-Binet Tests to all the 
children of Ginter Park and Grace Arents 
schools in Richmond, Virginia, an attempt has 
been made to answer these question. In all 550 
pupils were tested. The two schools tested rep- 
resent the extremes of the city from both the 
economic and social standpoints. 


Ginter Park is Richmond's prettiest suburb. 
where live successful business and_ professional 
people. Grace Arents is located in a section in- 
habited by the lower industrial classes. The 
people of both schools are of native American 
stock; but in the case of Ginter Park they have 
for generations been the leaders in the life of 
the city while for the same length of time the 
people of Grace Arents have been living in hum- 
ble, rented homes and doing lowly and unre- 
munerative work, 

The following tabulation shows the results of 


the Terman Tests as given in grades 1-4 of these 
two schools :— 


| | Border- | Feeble- | 
: | Total Superior | Average Norma line minded 
ScHoor | Number | I. Q. I. | 1. Q. I. 
| Tested | 110-150 | 90-110 80-90 70-80 Below 70 | 
Ginter Park... | 220 80 36.3; 118 51.4 18 8.2 4 2.8 8 | 18 
Grace Arents... 330 15 5 141 43. 88 27 50 | 15 36 | 10 
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The giving of these mental tests leads to cer- 
tain conclusions and raises certain questions of 
interest to all teachers. 

First—There seems to be a high correlation 
between the economic success of parents and the 
mentality of their children. We have a right to 
expect more of some city schools than of others. 
We must not, however, charge all the shortcom- 
ings of unfavorably located schools to the qual- 
ity of the human material handled. It is abso- 
lutely necessary for teachers to have faith in the 
children they teach. 

Second—This marked difference in the men- 
tality of the different school groups of a city 
raises the important question of modifying the 
course of study to suit the needs of different 
schools. Such a plan would have to be worked 
out with care so as not to violate the spirit of 
democracy so typical of American schools. That 
certain types of education, vocational, for in- 
stance, should receive greater emphasis in cer- 
tain sections of a city than in others seems to 
admit of no doubt. That English should be 
taught differently in schools attended by the 
foreign born than in other schools seems to ad- 
mit of no question. So when it comes to the 


er 


mental capacity of different school groups 
should we not give in some schools a richer and 
fuller content and use different methods of teach- 
ing than in others? 

Another interesting question raised by giving 
these tests is: Should we not make special pro- 
vision for the gifted children of the public 
schools as well as for subnormals? To require 
the 36% of the Ginter Park pupils who possess 
superior intelligence to do only average work is 
unfair to them and to society. Our future lead- 
ers will come largely from these and similar 
groups of children and we should seek, not so 
much tv accelerate them in the grades as to pro- 
vide a richer, fuller, and more variegated set of 
stimuli and experiences. 

In conclusion it should be stated that, as a re- 
sult of testing the two schools mentioned above, 
four special classes for borderline and feeble- 
minded pupils have been started in the Grace 
Arents school and a class for gifted children has 
been organized at Ginter Park. In addition, 
some progress is being made throughout the city 


in grouping pupils according to their mental 
capacity. 


ERRORS IN THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


BY JEAN SHERWOOD RANKIN, M. A. 


I. 
THE TWO FIRST OR THE FIRST TWO. 

This is the day of “Better Speech Weeks.” Un- 
fortunately, thus far, these have made unduly 
prominent the avoidance of errors. An entirely 
wrong view-point has been thus given. We can 
do little good by “Don’ting,” either in the field of 
language or of morals. 

It is especially unfortunate that in the matter 
of disputed locutions the grammar books should 
have been accepted as final authority. The fact 
is that the grammar books are often in error. 
Let us take up several of these with some care, 
so that teachers may be able to decide as to their 
own usage in each case. 

The books tell us—that is, most of the more 
recent books—that the expression “the two first” 
‘ is incorrect, sometimes adding: “because there 

can be only one first.” 

This would be true, if we always spoke of ob- 
jects considered, mathematically. But we do 
this only occasionally. Instead, we constantly 


use the word “first” in some one of the following 
senses :— 


primary pristine capital 
primordial earliest principal 
original highest foremost 
primitive chief leading 


This list of synonyms is hy ng means exhaus- 
tive. 

A column of marching men may form in twos, 
in threes, in fours, and so on, Jn this case, it is 


proper to speak of the first two, the fipst three, 


the first four, and so on. But it is only when 
units are thus grouped in twos, threes, or fours, 
that we should place the limiting adjective after 
the qualifying one. 

Our textbooks should back up their rules by 
abundant citations. Lacking these, one must 
find citations for himself. It would be well for 
every teacher to have frequent reports from pu- 
pils as to the use of disputed locutions found in 
reading. The author, volume, page, and line 
should be noted and placed upon file. Grad- 
ually the collection of passages would increase. 
In time it would be available as authority, and it 
should constitute the most valuable reference 
book of the school. I give here such a list as 
might be made by the pupils, omitting merely the 
location of the citations :— 

The twelve last are to my purpose. ............/ Addison 
The three first stanzas........... Id 
The two first years 


The four first acts already passed...... Bishop Berkeley 
The two last may enter Carleton or any other . 

The two first are limited to the opera................ Id 
The three first acts of his Hamlet...... Charles Dickens 
The three first generations.............. Edward Everett 
The five first lines of the Iliad.......... Henry Fielding 
Fhe seven first centuries................ Edward Gibbon 
The four greatest names in English poetry are 

almost the four first we come to..,.,.......... Hazlitt 
The two first requisitions..,,.......... Thomas Hughes 
The two first Washington Irving 


The two next lines in that ode,,,,.,,,,, Samus) Johnson 


The two first years...... AO Charles Kingsley 
The two first parliaments of William................. 
Thomas B. Macaulay 

The four first centuries.......... William H. Prescott 
The three first monarchies of the world.............. 
Sir Walter Raleigh 

The two first and the four last......... Sir Walter Scott 
The three first of his longer poems...Robert Southey 
The two first sheets of his poems......... Sydney Smith 
Sheridan 
The three first days of their sitting............... Swift 
The two last housekeepers....William W. Thackeray 
These two last groups..... William Dwight Whitney 

I could add considerably to this list, but I think 
enough is given to convince the fair-minded stu- 
dent. Nevertheless, with all this weight of evi- 
dence in the scale, there are at this moment an 
mealculable number of teachers in American 
schools who are striving to impress upon their 
pupils’ minds the incorrectness of the locution 
“the two first.” Better untaught than ill-taught 
is a wise proverb. 

Il. 
COMPARATIVE OR SUPERLATIVE IN SPEAK- 
ING OF TWO OR MORE. 

Closely related to the subject just taken up 
is that of the superlative degree in comparisons. 
If the grammar books would merely let the sub- 
ject alone, it would take care of itself. But thev 
feel obliged to state a “rule,” which reads about 
as follows:— 

Use the comparative degree when speaking of 
two objects, and the superlative when speaking 
of more than two. 

The only trouble with this so-called “rule” is 
that it never had any existence outside the imag- 
inations of those pseudo-grammarians who have 
stated it. But would-be purists eagerly seized 
upon a thing that promised them so much enjoy- 
ment in the making of petty distinctions. Hence, 
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the grammars of this century have usually 
given the “rule” as stated. 

I illustrate usage as it occurs in a number 
of good writers, and I hope that no one reading 
this lesson will ever be guilty of requiring chil- 
dren to observe a “rule” which is no rule. Just 
ignore utterly in the grammar books every such 
statement. Here are as many citations as seem 
to me necessary:— 


Of these two forms we should adopt that which 
renders the sentence the most perspicuous 


The least serious of the two............. Wilkie Collins 
The most agreeable of the two................. Cowper 
The least qualified candidate of the two. Charles Dickens 
The most fatigued of the Hood 


She asked him whether his queen or she had the 
finest hair; she even inquired which of them 


he esteemed the finest person................0.. Hume 
Of the two elements of a compound sentence 
which is the most important?................ Latham 


Which of these two causes was most active? G. P. Marsh 
The services of the lawyer are the most expensive 


and the least useful of the two................... Scott 
Of two usances the merriest was put down........... 
Shakespere 

Whether his cabinet or that of Mynheer Sloane 
at London was the most valuable............. Smollett 
Southey 
The eldest of his two sons................... Thackeray 


Except for the fact that multiplying examples 
may prove tedious, I should quote further exam- 
ples from Scott, from Carlyle, and from Shake- 
spere, in which both forms are used in a single 
passage. 

There is a strong tendency at present in 
schools of every grade to magnify technicalities 
of language. This is wholly at variance with the 
real nature of a liberal English training. The 
method which I have presented is the one used 
by Dr. Thomas R. Lounsbury, of Yale, and it is 
the only one to be trusted in any doubtful matter. 


THE RESULT 


This is the proposed amendment to the State 
constitution of Michigan which was defeated 
overwhelmingly at the election held November 
2 


Section 16. All residents of the State of Michigan, 
between the ages of five and sixteen years, shall at- 
tend the public school in their respective districts 
until they have graduated from the eighth grade. 
Provided, that in districts where the grades do not 
reach the eighth, then all persons herein described 
in such districts shall complete the course taught 
thereia. 

Section 17. The legislature shall enact all necessary 
legisJation to render Section 16 effective. 


The defeat of this measure is, to my mind, a 
great victory for the American principle of lib- 
erty. The blow was aimed, it is true, at the 
Catholic parish schools, and the movement had 


IN MICHIGAN 


BY DENIS A. 


MCCARTHY 


behind it every anti-Catholic force in the state 
and even in distant states; but the victory is big- 
ger and broader than a victory for the Catholic 
parish schools. It is a victory for true Ameri- 
canism which is. opposed to vexatious limitation 
of freedom of teaching, and what is even more 
vital, freedom of religion. 

“Democracy,” says Frank V. Thompson, in 
his splendid study “The Schooling of the Immi- 
grant,” “means freedom of action of groups as 
long as their convictions do not interfere with 
the well-being of the state. Democracy means 
sensitiveness particularly with respect to relig- 
ious convictions, and where religious convie- 
tions means the majntenance of religious schoorw 
we can not unnecessarily restrict these schools 
without restricting religious freedom,” 

No true American ought to wish to lessen the 
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amount of religion there is in America today. 
Sirty-five per cent. of the people of this country 
have no church affiliations. This does not mean 
of course that all of this huge body is irreligious, 
but it is a matter of grave concern, for all that, 
to every thinking man or woman, that nearly 
65,000,000 of us should be unchurched. If the 
Catholic Church is making such progress that 
the other churches are getting a bit nervous, the 
only answer is more speed for these churches. 
Let them go to it more energetically than they 
have been doing. Let them try to reach and 
hold their people more earnestly. If they have 
the truth, then the truth is sure to win in the 
long run. But trying to keep the Catholic 
Church from having religious schools is a sui- 
cidal way to fight her. Suppose this movement 
were successful, it would only increase the num- 
ber of unchurched. I doubt if it would add more 
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than a mere handful to the total number of Prot- 
estants in this country. 

But the important thing to us as citizens is 
that such movements are attacks upon the lib- 
erty we boast about. It strikes at the fundamen- 
tal principle of our own government. It seeks 
to Prussianize and dragoon the citizens instead 
of leaving them free, so long as their freedom 
does not work injury to the state. 

Of the Michigan election Bishop Gallagher, 
whom I have the honor to know personally, and 
than whom, I believe, there is no better Ameri- 
can, said: “The result shows that the heart of 
Michigan is sound and still beats true to the prin- 
ciples of American liberty and revolts at relig- 


‘ious persecution. The highest honor is due to 


the fair-minded non-Catholic leaders of every 
profession who by voice and pen blazed the way 
for thousands of their fellow-citizens.” 


THE HOPE OF GREECE 


BY JANE A. 


STEWART 


Philadelphia, Pa, 


Upon a beautiful site in the ancient and pic- 
turesque city of Athens, Greece, stands a noble 
and classic structure—the University of Athens. 

Founded in 1837, this university has served as 
the radiant nucleus in the revival of Athens as a 
centre of learning. Around it are grouped a 
number of foreign schools of archaeology di- 
rected by eminent scholars, attracting students 
from everywhere, furnishing a basis for research 
in all parts of Greece, and imparting to the uni- 
versity an international scope. 

From its portals during the past eight decades 
have come hundreds of trained experts to con- 
tribute to the best development of Greece. 
Among these in 1886 bearing his law degree, 
came a pleasant-faced, bright-eyed, soft-voiced, 
sturdy youth of twenty. No one, seeing this 
modest, quiet-mannered young man, would have 
picked him out as a “future great,’ or would 
have predicted that he would become a world 
figure and a man of power in the shaping of the 
destinies of European nations. But such was 
the case, for this studious, unassuming wuniver- 
sity graduate and young lawyer was Eleutherios 
Venizelos of Crete. 

Crete at that time was under the rule of 
Turkey. It is one of the largest islands of the 
Mediterranean, situated at the entrance of the 
Archipelago, about 2,950 square miles in area, 
160 miles long, from six to thirty-five miles in 
breadth, with a present population of 336,151. 

Its history is rooted in the mists of mythology. 
The little village of Mourmies where Venizelos 
was born in August, 1864, is situated high up 
among the historic mountains where Jupiter is 
Said to have passed a great part of his youth in 
hunting and archery. 

Crete had once (according to Homer in his 
“Odyssey”), ninety cities. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury it had only three principal towns,—Candia 


(about 12,000 population); Rhithymnos, (3,200), 
and Canea (6,000), where the father of Venizelos 
again made his home after his return in 1872 
from exile for revolting against the Turks. 

Venizelos is the fourth child of Georgios and 
Despina Venizelos, the three older children hav- 
ing died in infancy from the fevers once so preva- 
lent. Born under the Turkish flag, he was 
legally a subject of Turkey, but never so in spirit 
or heredity or training. He is pure Greek, in 
body, mind, heart and soul. His patriotic father 
was a Spartan and went to Crete when Venizelos’ 
grandfather emigrated there from Crevata, near 
Sparta. He traces his ancestry back to the Flor- 
entine dukes of Athens and to the literati, in 
charge of the great library of Alexandria when 
it was destroyed by Omar in the seventh century. 

The first*school which Venizelos attended was 
in Greece. During the exile of his father, which 
occurred when Venizelos was between two and 
eight years of age, he went to school in Syra, the 
flourishing commercial port and metropolis of 
the Cyclades. There he acquired the first knowl- 
edge of the Greek language, which from the time 
of Xenophon has not changed as much in its 
written form as modern English has changed 
from the fourteenth century English. 

Venizelos’ father was a well-to-do merchant, 
eager to give his bright son the best schooling 
possible. The traditions of culture are very 
strong among the Greeks of the villages and 
cities which provide the educational opportuni- 
ties so hhighly prized by the urban population. 
Venizelos attended the Hellenic school and gym- 
nasium in Canea, and he served dutifully for two 
years in his father’s business office. 

But to go to Athens and attend its great uni- 
versity was the desire of his heart, and he 
achieved it in his characteristically tactful and 
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PERSONAL AND REMINISCENT 
EL PASO AND JUAREZ. 


There are places that are ever old and ever 
new, places that are sacred in reminiscence and 
an inspiration in prophecy, and El Paso and 
Juarez are a combination that have both keyed 
high with me. 

The fact that I have lived through more edu- 
cational changes than any one who is now in 
touch with educational activities has led innu- 
merable people to ask that I place on record 
some reminiscences. This has slight tempta- 
tion because of keener interest in what is to be 
than in what has been, because I would sooner 
demonstrate educational prepotency than re- 
cord educational reminiscences. 

It may be well, however, to yield to this 
pressure far enough to make note of two turn- 
ing points in my experience of the last forty 
years. 

It was El Paso and associations therewith in 
1882 and 1883 that are responsible for my lec- 
ture life, as it was Salt Lake City and the In- 
termountain region educational work that were 
responsible for my experience in educational 
journalism. 

For near forty years I have had somewhat 
unusual lecture opportunities, having lectured 
times out of number, and in every state in the 
Union over and over again, until Superintend- 
ent J. F. Kimball of Dallas introduced me re- 
cently as an institution rather than an individ- 
ual, and El Paso and Juarez will always be in 
a way sacred to me because of the part they 
played in this feature of my life. 

From 1875 to 1881 I lectured when oppor- 
tunity offered, as on my California trip in 1875, 
and though I went on free passes and usually 
with hotel bills, it absorbed my lecture income of 
Six years to even up that account, which means 
that I lectured oftener for nothing than for. 
pay, and the highest fee was a mere pittance. 

In 1882 I went to California the second time, 
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and to Southern California, New Mexico and 
Arizona for the first time, and that season my 
lecture income paid all the bills, so that I went 
to New Mexico and to Old Mexico in 1883 and 
took Mrs. Winship with me. We lived on the 
fat of the land, and that season’s lectures paid 
all of our expenses and left a good margin. 
That lecture was entirely on El Paso—Juarez 
and Chihuahua. Then I knew that I had a cli- 
entele that had staying qualities and I have lived 
to lecture and lectured to live since then. 

One address on that trip at the State Asso- 
ciation gave’ me a secretaryship of one of the 
societies of the Congregational Church with 
the supervision of its educational work in the 
New West, and for three years my platform 
work was in the interest of that society. 

Karly in 1886, while on duty in Utah, a tele- 
gram suggested that the editorship of the 
Journal of Education was mine for the accept- 
ance, and the opportunity was promptly ac- 
cepted, primarily because my lecture income 
would be mine as it had not been in the secre- 
taryship. 

The El Paso trip gave me the material for 
the address that gave me the secretaryship, 
and that gave me the opportunity in educa- 
tional journalism which I have enjoyed for 
thirty-four years. Hence the special thrill of 
interest in every opportunity to return to El 
Paso and Juarez. 

THE CITIES OF TODAY. 


In December, 1920, there was new interest in 
looking forward. In 1882 there was no Ameri- 
can El Paso worthy of mention. It was El 
Paso del Norte, a group of adobe shacks. There 
was no building of wood or of brick and only 
one or two inconspicuous rough stone build- 
ings. The Mexican town over the river was the 
more interesting, but there was no bridge of 
any kind across the Rio Grande. We crossed in 
a mule wagon, going down off the banks, 
ploughed through water and up on the farther 
bank. 

A year later we crossed the same river in a 
sleeping car and went as far south as Chihuahua, 
where we spent two weeks in a real Mexican 
world. 

This year I found Juarez recovering from the 
effect of the Villa reign and general demorali- 
zation of rebel rule, assassination, and banditry. 
It is today as genuinely Mexican and _ slightly 
more advanced than it was in 1882 and 1883. 

But El Paso! How changed! There is no 
more genuinely American city. Its hotels are 
the latest, its public buildings are ahead of most 
cities, with a municipal auditorium that will seat 
1,200, enabling the Women’s Club to have a fine 
musical entertainment with New York talent at 
“Pop Concert” prices, and even grand opera is 
possible as can ‘be in no city that has not such an 
auditorium in size and expenseless. 

Superintendent A. H. Hughey has demon- 
strated most skilful leadership in the last two 
years. While conserving the special features 
which he inherited he has kept the pace of edu- 
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cational progress which the city appreciates. 
THE JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

The development of the Junior College is 
especially noteworthy. It has started right. The 
State University is godfather to the movement. 
No teacher is employed without the official 
approval of the State University and the cur- 
riculum is approved as well, 

An important feature of the college is its prepa- 
ration of teachers. Dr. Walker of the Iowa 
State University not only has charge of the 
work in the Junior College but he also tones up 
all the professional work in the city by know- 
ing the work of individual teachers, advising 
as to the professional reading a teacher may 
find helpful and fitting such reading into ulti- 
mate credits if one later takes the Junior Col- 
lege educational course. 

SOCIALIZED RECITATION. 

Superintendent Hughey is introducing the 
socialized recitation in as safe and sane a way 
as we have known. The children take to it en- 
thusiastically and there are already as good 
demonstrations as one could ask. We were never 
more certain that the socialized recitation has 
limitless possibilities when well handled. 

AMERICANIZATION THROUGH EDUCATION. 


Of all features of school work which we saw 
in El Paso on this visit none impressed me more 
compellingly than the work with the Mexican 
children. In one school practically all Mexican 
children are corralled, fifteen hundred of them, 
with a principal created for her mission or a 
woman who has created her mission, as you 
please. 

It was worthy an article by itself, the ways 


and means adopted. by Miss Prater of the Beal 


School in getting the best results, grade by 
grade, in the fundamentals of education that we 
recali having seen anywhere. It is American- 
ization at its height in school and community. 


ROTATE TO VITALIZE 


America must feed the world. America must 
lead the world. The farmers must feed America 
and the farmers must lead America. America 
must save the Old World and American country 
boys and girls must save the New World. 

Scholastic aristocracy worships Old World tra- 
ditions. Educational democracy creates New 
World conditions. The Old World immigrants 
clog the cities. Country boys of the New World 
must enlighten—let light in—on these new-com- 
ers, for these new-comers. There is no clogging 
where there is intellectual activity. 

All city food is country raised; all city clothes 
are from country products; all city buildings are 
from country timber, country clay and country 
Stone; all city papers are from country forests; 
all city sweets are from country fields. There is 
no city food, no city clothes, no city shelter, no 
city necessity, no city luxury but for the country. 
The unschooled country child goes to the bot- 
‘tom in the city while the educated country boy 
and girl go to the top in the city. The country 
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sends a helpful flood tide to the city or receives 
an undesirable undertow from the city. 

The country school determines everything for 
the future of both the city and the country com- 
munity. “America’s future is dependent upon the 
country school. Desirable families will not come 
to the farm or stay on the farm unless the schools 
of the country are better than city schools. The 
slogan: “ Make the country school as good as the 
city school” is worse than silly. It is a crime 
against the country. All it says is: “While we 
must endure the country let us make it as bear- 
able as we can.” 

America’s future in food, in clothes, 1n shelter, 
in comforts, in luxury, in virtue is all involved 
in the slogan: “Make country schools better than 
any Other schools in the world.” The beauty of 
it is that no city school can be made as good as 
a country school can be made. 

The United States Army is changing its train- 
ing completely, saying; “Military training can no 
longer be learned by rule of thumb.” The va- 
riety and the great difficulty of the battle train- 


‘ing of a modern soldier make it necessary that 


he should be quick, intelligent, and, as far as pos- 
sible, of a ready understanding. 

It is impossible to achieve these ends in a “sys- 
tem.” The age in which we live requires change 
so sudden that it cannot be made when a school 
is a part of a city system, when each class is a 
part of a school system, when each child is a 
part of a class system. 

A vessel recently took on a cargo at Liverpool 
for Norfolk, Virginia. In mid-ocean the captain 
received a wireless message to go to Halifax 
for cable orders. At Halifax he was told to go 
to Montreal with his cargo, leave it there, and 
load a cargo-for Antwerp. It is now a common 
experience for a ship’s captain to have his route 
changed in mid-ocean. A captain is always on 
the alert for changed orders. No one can have 
command of a ship today who cannot go any- 
where on the high seas. 

The country school is able to take orders from 
the demands of the times. There is no system 
to be jarred; no course of study to be upset; no 
grading to be wrecked. 

Make the country community the school lab- 
oratory. ‘The country community, even, is too 
large a laboratory for any one year, any two 
years, any three years. 

Tf all the children are to learn everything about 
a country community the entire community, in 
school and out, must concentrate on some one 
phase of country life for a year. The only way 
we know to make every country school better 
than any city is through vitalizing the country 
school and the country community through ro- 
tation. 

Professor Perry G. Holden, who first had this 
evolutionary vision, has a scheme upon which 
no one has yet improved :— 

One Year Growing Things in that Community. 

One Year Making Things for that Community. 

One Year Living Things in that Community. 

One Year Living in an established Community. 
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In this way the children do their own seeing 
things; their own measure of things; their own 
estimate of things; their own thinking about 
things. 

In this way the hand is trained to follow the 
mind’s direction, the child’s mind is master of 
his hands, and the child’s thinking directs his do- 
ing. 

4 vitalizing country life the child goes to 
books for what he needs to know just as we go 
to the dictionary when we have occasion to use 
it, and it does not attempt to load up the mind 
with a lot of never-to-be-needed book knowledge, 


which is like memorizing the entire dictionary so 


as to have on hand some word that we may some- 
time need. 

Vitalizing saiacy | life makes a child use many 
books where he now uses one; acquaints him 
with all up-to-date sources of information in- 
stead of fencing him in with barbed wire to the 
information of one book. 

Rotating focuses attention upon the latest in- 
formation and teaches every child to weigh the 
value of different sources of information. A 
country boy or girl who uses books under the 
vitalizing scheme will ask two things about every 
book the consults: Is it the latest information? 
Is it reliable information? 


EDUCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 

Herbert Quick in his famous “Brown Mouse” 
advises that we stop talking about agricultural 
education and give attention to educational agri- 
culture. 

There has been altogether too much of an at- 
tempt to give agricultural education. Those who 
have observed this work for fifty years have 
sometimes been amused and sometimes dis- 
gusted with the ways and means adopted to se- 
cure agricultural education. 

But a new day is dawning. At least there is 
the purpling of the dawn but, unfortunately, 
there are those who are more interested in the 
sunset of last evening than in the sunrise of this 
morning. A sunset is always more dazzlingly 
brilliant than a sunrise. More persons see it. ft 
is a show picture. It comes when we are at leis- 
ure. A sunrise suggests that one get out of bed; 
get into his clothes; go about his daily tasks. It 
is not easy to interest people in general in a sun- 
rise. 

This is particularly true in regard to the sun- 
set of agricultural education and the sunrise of 
educational agriculture. 

What is the difference? 

In the sunsetting scheme the emphasis has 
wholly been on the agriculture. It was education 
for agricultural ends. It has been education for 
agriculture. What will this education do for agri- 
culture? 

Agricultural education has built silos and made 
better use of corn stalks and has improved the 
hogs, but so far as we can learn it has done noth- 
ing to improve the education of the boys and 
girls on the farm until they were ready to leave 
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the farm and go to cellege, that is, those who 
would go to college. 

We fail to discover that agriculture has been 
educational so far as improving the one-room 
schools. 

There has been improvement in the use boys 
and girls have been able to make of the surplus 
products of the farm, but we know that measly 
little one-room schools exist within tailing dis- 
tance of agricultural colleges and of some state 
normal schools where agriculture was taught. 

Nothing in all the world offers so good an op- 
portunity for education, for real education as 
agriculture, 

A country school has a real educational envi- 
ronment. It can be made to call forth all there 
is ina child. It can encourage individual achieve- 
ment, independence of thought and action. 
It can make for health and happiness. It is the 
best place in the world for the development of 
morality in action. 

A book-centred school in the country is as 
absurd as studying skating and skiing on the 
Fourth of July. 

To grade a country or consolidated school on 
the traditional book basis is “like feeding wheat 
straw to a a Jersey to increase the yield of cream.” 


TEACHING CHILDREN HOW TO SAVE* 


The new circular issued by the Treasury De- 
partment at Washington is full of pithy sen- 
tences. Among them are the following :— 

Thrift is a habit and not a hardship. 

Thrift takes you up the ladder; waste brings 
you down. 

One cannot be happy with empty pockets. 

The savage lives within his income. 


The time to save money is before you spend © 


it. 

You work for your dollars, make your dol- 
lars work for you. 

Only one man in twenty leaves enough to 
pay the undertaker. 

It is not as hard to earn money as to save 
it. 

*Issued free by ae Division, War Loan Organi- 
zation, Washington, D. C. 


SMITH-TOWNER LANDSLIDE 

It looks now as though the Smith-Towner Bi'l 
would go through this session by almost unani- 
mous action in both House and Senate. All that 
its friends have to do is to keep quiet and let the 
opponents talk and write. 

The present situation is not at all to our lik- 
ing except that we like anything that promotes a 
Department of Education and the present atmo- 
sphere promotes it marvelously. 

The situation is precisely where the political 
game was from September 1 to November 2, 
when the Republicans said nothing new, just said 
“Stand pat,” and let the opposition make a new 
issue every day and every new issue led the silent 
partners to say: “We don’t want to trust those 
fellows.” 


Today nine-tenths of the educators who op- 


‘ 


| 
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posed the Smith-Towner Bill in June are saying: 
“I guess we better get something that is safe 
while we can.” 

We are not saying that all present opposition 
is dangerous or mischievous, but we are saying 
that all classes of people who do not want to be 
meddled with are resolving against the Smith- 
Towner Bill and every time that ten of these 
people protest against the Smith-Towner Bill 
ninety other people say: “Well, I guess we bet- 
ter tie those fellows down with the Smith-Towner 
Bill.” 

Just as Taft and Borah, Lowell and Johnson, 
hugged each other in joyous glee and sang “We 
want Harding,” because they meant “We don't 
want Cox,” so there is a glory hallelujah chorus 
in “We want the Smith-Towner Bill” when they 
don’t want it at all, when all they mean is: “We 
want law and order.” 

Keep quiet, ladies and gentlemen, and let the 
opposition tell why they don’t want the Smith- 
Towner Bill and we'll have a Department of Ed- 
ucation by the fourth of March. 


The National Education Association will neeet 
in Des Moines, July 3-8. 


THE WRITING OF HISTORY* 


No subject is taught with less appreciation of 
the best way to have the subject studied than is 
history, and in no subject would faulty study 
cause more damage to society, to the civil gov- 
ernment, to the industries than in the study of 

*“The Writing of History.” An Introduction to His- 
torical Method. By Fred Morrow Fling, Ph, D., Uni- 


versity of Nebraska. Published at New Haven, by the 
Yale University Press. 
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history. Professor Fling has a masterful way of 
dealing with as great a subject as there is in the 
curricula today. As schools and colleges are his- 
tory will be studied in the general way as his- 
tory is written. 

Most writers from Dr. Fling’s standpoint 
would be revolutionary, not so with Dr. Fling. 
He comes nearer being evolutionary than any 
writer along this line whom we know. There 
must, however, be somewhat of the revolution- 
ary in everything that is evolutionary. 

Here are a few of the multitude of real search- 
lights as to his vision, or vista, according to 
one’s appreciation of the magnitude of his treat- 
ment of the subject :— 

“The historian is concerned with tracing the 
unique evolution of man in his activities as 
social being, the unique life record of humanity. 

“History cannot repeat itself. 

“All past social facts are not necessarily his- 
torical facts. 

“Sociology cannot be the science of history: 
it is the natural science of society. 

“The whole with which the historical point of 
view deals is not a generalization, but a comp!ex 
whole. 

“The historian sees not the fact, but only the 
residue of the fact.” 

These are mere samples of many hundreds of 
illuminating sentences picked out of the two hun- 
dred pages of highly significant suggestions on 
the writing of history, which really means the 
study of history. 


> 


Department of Superintendence, Aflantic City, 
February 28 to Marck 8, 1921. Council and other 
meetings, 25 cnd 26. 
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EDUCATORS OF TODAY 


MISS ETHEL E. REDFIELD 


Miss Redfield, state superintendent of Idaho, 
had an interesting political experience. The 
Democratic nominee withdrew from the ticket, 
declining to be submerged as was _ inevitable. 
Miss Redfield has developed unusual skill in ag- 
gressive progressive leadership with equal skill 
in avoiding all opportunities to clash politically 
within the party or between parties. 

, 


OTIS W. CALDWELL 


Dr. Otis W. Caldwell’s report on “Reorganiza- 
tion of Science in Secondary Schools” (U. 8. 
Bureau of Education, 1920, No. 26; price, 10 
cents), is so far along on the highway of educa- 
tional progress that it advances him several de- 
grees in the scale of achievement. 

It is said that confession is good for the soul 
and our soul needs the benefit of confession, We 
were prejudiced against Dr, Caldwell—no, not 
Quite that, we were merely stupidly indifferent— 


until we dropped in upon one of W. S. Deffen- 
baugh’s Country Life conferences at the meeting 
of the Department of <Superintendence in 1919, 
and heard a talk by, we knew not by whom, which 
was the first-ray of hope we had that secondary 
science could be taken out of cold-storage and 
made an incubating scheme. Since then we have 
been repeatedly surprised at the revelations of 
superb common sense, brilliant pedagogical 
genius, and theroic educational virility of the 
principal of the Lincoln School, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
— 
EMMA JONES 

Miss Emma Jones, teacher in Greencastle, In- 
diana, is not only recognized as highly efficient in 
that city and in the state but Western College, 
Oxford, Ohio, “the Mount Holyoke of the West,” 
honored her at the last commencement with a 
doctorate, and the conferring of the degree was 
accompanied with a specially appreciative 
“cameo,” 


| 
| 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


SHORTENING THE INTERVAL 
There is a strong movement for shortening the 
interval which at present is fixed between a na- 
tional election and the coming into office of the 
candidates chosen. From November 2 to the 
following March 4 is a long stretch of time; and 
there does not appear to be any good reason 
why the candidates and policies voted for at the 
earlier date should be so long kept from function- 
ing. But the present system is embedded in the 
Federal Constitution, and can only be changed by 
an amendment of that instrument, which is 
usually, though not always, a tedious process. 
Already, two resolutions have been introduced in 
Congress, proposing such an amendment. The 
MoArthur resolution would fix the second Mon- 
day in December for the inauguration of the new 
President and the meeting of the new Congress. 
The Ashurst resolution would make January 1 
the date. 
THE QUESTION OF RAILROAD RATES. 

It is evident that the railroads of the country 
will not know where they are until a decision is 
reached in the United States Supreme Court re- 
garding rates within a state. Already, in New 
York, three Justices of the State Supreme Court 
have rendered three conflicting opinions; one 
placing an injunction upon the enforcement of 
the increased rates ordered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; another vacating the in- 
junction and sustaining the authority of the 
commission a ruling of which the roads 
promptly availed themselves to raise the rates; 
and the third vehemently denying the authority 
of the commission to touch any intrastate ques- 
tion, and through forty typewritten pages ex- 
pounding the doctrine of State sovereignty. All 
of which has tended to make confusion worse 
confounded. 

A PROTEST FROM ARGENTINA. 


Although the so-called emergency tariff bill 
has passed only the lower house of our Congress, 
and its fate in the Senate is still in doubt, the 
agricultural interests in Argentina, especially the 
wheat growers and wool raisers, have been quick 
to see in it a measure aimed at their profitable 
commerce with the United States: and they are 
calling wpon the Argentine government to nego- 
tiate to prevent its enactment, if possible, or, if 
that effort fails, to institute reprisals against 
American imports into Argentina. This aspect 
of the question was not taken into consid- 
eration when the bill was hurried through the 
House; and it will be generally conceded that it 
would be unfortunate if any considerable aliena- 
tion of Latin-American sentiment were to be oc- 
casioned by this legislation. 

THE BUILDING GRAFT. 

The Federal Government is reénforcing the 
New York State authorities in prosecuting the 
individuals and corporations concerned in differ- 
ent forms of building graft, and on December 


29 the first federal indictments charging viola- 
tion of the Sherman anti-trust act were brought 
against four sand concerns and eleven indi- 
viduals, whose conspiracies have been brought to 
light through the investigations of the Lockwood 
Committee. These investigations show that 
hundreds of firms in all parts of the country in 
all lines of trade have been in the habit of ex- 
changing, through clearing houses, the names of 
prospective buyers, their bids and contracts, and 
have been in alliance with unscrupulous labor 
leaders and walking delegates to drive out of 
business contractors who were not in the com- 
bine. The process was aptly described by Mr. 
Untermyer as “team work to fleece the people.” 


MARTENS TO GO AT LAST. 

Ludwig Martens, the Soviet “ambassador” to 
the United States, acting upon instructions from 
Moscow, ‘has given up all attempts by legal pro- 
ceedings, to halt his deportation, and will be 
ready, with his staff, to leave for Russia on the 
date fixed in the order of the department of la- 
bor. Incidentally, the cancellation of all con- 
tracts for the Russian government with Ameri- 
can firms has been ordered. According to Mar- 
tens, these contracts amount to $50,000,000. The 
cable from Moscow, directing Martens to accede 
to the deportation order, commented _ bitterly 
upon the action of the United States, and in- 
sisted that it did not reflect the opinion of the 
American people, especially of the American 
workers “who have given so many warmly ap- 
preciated proofs of sympathy with the workers 
and peasants of Russia.” 


A SHORTAGE OF NURSES. 

We have heard a good deal about the shortage 
of teachers, due to inadequate salaries and the 
allurements of other callings. Now it appears 
that there is a shortage of nurses, so serious as 
to call for the formation of a national organiza- 
tion, of which the American Red Cross and three 
nursing associations of large influence are mem- 
bers, to conduct a nursing publicity campaign, 
and to coérdinate local agencies. According to 
the professional organ called The Modern Hospi- 
tal, the shortage of student nurses in training 
schools has never been so great as now; and the 
aim of the new organization will be to give the 
widest possible publicity to these conditions, an4 
to the opportunities which the profession offers. 
It would appear that the increasing attractions 
of the business career for young women explain 
in part both the teacher shortage and the nurs- 
ing shortage. 

GOVERNMENT PRICE-FIXING. 

Some of the Republican leaders in Congres 
are reported to be considering the possibility of 
arranging to have the government fix prices for 
wheat, corn, cotton and wool, on a basis reflect- 
ing the average shrinkage in value of fabricated 
products, and to guarantee that the governmeat 
will take over at the end of the year, at these 
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fixed prices, any surplus remaining from this 
year’s crops of these products: It is not clear 
what is to be done with this surplus, nor how the 
process is to be financed; but the results of the 
government’s interference with the railroads, the 
shipping, the coal regulation, the “emergency 
fleet,” the telegraphs and telephones, the price of 


sugar, and other matters do not encourdge the > 


hope that it would be any more successful in deal- 
ing with the new problems. 
WAR UPON FIUME. 

The obstinate refusal of D’Annunzio to consider 
any terms offered by the Italian government, or 
to enter upon negotiations of any sort, led to a 
combined attack by Italy’s land and sea forces, 
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which practically cut off all supplies. There was 
manifested on both sides at first a reluctance to 
exchange shots, but this soon disappeared, and 
on December 27 the losses sustained by the Ital- 
ian regulars were reported as fifty killed and 100 
wounded. The Italian forces directed their fire 
chiefly against the barracks, the palace, and sim- 
ilar buildings, with the intention of doing as lit- 
tle damage to the city as possible. After a siege 
of several days, the, D’Annunzian and Dalmatia 
volunteers at Zara, a port south of Fiume, sur- 
rendered to the Italian forces; and on December 
29 D’Annunzio gave up the struggle, declaring 
that it was not worth while to die for Italy, and 
the fighting ceased. 


THE HOPE OF GREECE 


Continued frow page 13. 


persuasive way, coaxing his father to let him 
go. 

At the time of his matriculation the University 
of Athens was about to celebrate its semi-cen- 
tennial. It has since (in 1912) celebrated with 
great ceremony and festivities its seventy-fifth 
anniversary, in which Venizelos took a prom- 
inent part as one of the eminent students. About 
5,000 students are now enrolled there. When 
Venizelos was an undergraduate there were 1,- 
500. 

The aggressions of Bulgaria, its attack on Ser- 
bia were among the great political problems of 
Europe which were the live topics of big debates 
among the “students of 1884-86, during which 
Venizelos stood out as the champion of Greek 
unity. He emerged from the university not only 
a full-fledged lawyer, but also a full-fludged ad- 
vocate of Grecian liberty. Loving his country’s 
good “with a respect more tender, more holy 
and profound” than his own life, his law prac- 
tice in Canea was neglected while he ardently 
responded to every call to battle against the 
Turk for the freedom of Crete, which to him 
meant union with Greece and “the union of all 
Greece.” He was chosen a member of the As- 
sembly of Crete, and he became the chosen 
leader of the campaign for Cretan liberty which 
lasted nearly two decades. What his labors were 
is realized when it is known that he had for op- 
ponents at various time (besides the Turks), the 
Greek Orthodox Church, the Cretan political 
leaders and High Commissioner Prince George 
(who had failed to give Crete the desired union 
with Greece), and the four protecting powers: 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Russia. He 
was declared a rebel, excommunicated and con- 
demned to death. But publicly proclaiming at a 
special congress “the political union of Crete 
with the Kingdom of Greece in a single state, 
free and constitutional,” his backers became so 
numerous that the high commissioner resigned, 
the church reversed its decree, the great powers 


and Turkey came to an agreement and Crete be- 
came part of Greece with Venizelos as premier. 

As in his boyhood days Athens was his goal, 
for there he could serve his country best and 
bring about the highest aspirations of his life, 
the restoration of his native land to its ancient 
prestige as an influential power among the na- 
tions of the world. Greece was a poor little 
country when Venizelos went to Athens as a 
deputy to the National Constitutional Assembly 
in 1908 and became premier of Greece in 1910. 

Today the premier of Greece is a big figure in 
the councils of the League of Nations. Once 
pursued by the British army as an outlaw in the 
mountains of Crete, he has today the honor of 
having been a guest of the Kiag of England at 
Windsor Castle, and-of being a respected co- 
counselor of the British premier. 

The same patience, tact and forbearance, the 
same uncompromising determination and single- 
ness of purpose which marked his career im 
Crete and as a Grecian patriot are exercised to- 
day as he plans for the future of Greece. In 
June, 1920, he found it necessary to reéstablish 
martial law in Greece because of the open ma- 
chinations of the former King Constantine I, 
and his adherents who desire return to power 
and who are imterfering with the difficult task 
that Greece has assumed in ruling the new pos- 
sessions (parts of “unredeemed Greece’’), con- 
ceded to Greece by the treaty with Turkey. 

Fortunately, economically and __ financially 
Greece as she faces her new tasks is in a more 
normal state than most of the nations of Europe. 
There is good augury im this. Statesmen look 
to the Greek premier for counsel and aid. 
Twentieth century Greece has seen the dismem- 
berment of its arch enemy of the past, the Ot- 
toman empire, from which in the early centuries 
of the Christian era ii saved Europe. 

The national aspiration (in which Greeks for 
generations have been brought up) that the na- 
tional state will be reéstablished, has its noblest 
and most noted exponent in Eleutherios Venize- 
los. 


a. 


A dull school is a dead school. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


REORGANIZATION OF SCIENCE IN THE SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS. 


A committee consisting of forty-seven science teach- 
ers has been working for over seven years upon the “Re- 
organization of Science in the Secondary Schools.” The 
committee was organized with a small supervisory com- 
mittee and subcommittees, representing each of the 
sciences included in the report. Conferences concerning 
the material to be included in the report have been held 
in all parts of the country in order that the freest possible 
discussion might be secured. Studies have been made of 
progressive experiments in science teaching in many 
schools, and the results of these experiments have been 
included in the report. Due to these conferences and 
to the progressive work upon which they were based 
much of the material included in this report has been 
already incorporated into the practice of many schools. 
Therefore, the report is not so much an argument as 
to what ought to be done in the schools as it is a rec- 
ord of work already accomplished by progressive 
science teachers. 

Some of the topics covered in the report :— 

The aims, methods, and organization of the sciences as 
a whole in secondary education; general principles gov- 
erning the selection of material and its presentation; 
science sequences recommended for various types of 
schools; the principal courses in science—General science; 
Biological sciences; Chemistry; Physics; and, The 
Science Teacher. Each of the preceding topics is treated 
under a detailed outline, and with abundant reference to 
contents of courses and methods of presentation. 

Probably the following quotation from the preface will 
give the best impression of the general natyrre of the 
report :— 

“The committee on science of the Commission on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Education has carried on 
its work by means of discussions, correspondence, and 
formulation of preliminary reports for over seven years. 
The discussion of preliminary repofts by groups, commit- 
tees, and at meetings of science teachers has_ revealed 
progressive work already under way and has led to the 
trial of preliminary recommendations. Some of the im- 
provements that the committee sought to effect have al- 
ready been adopted by many of the best schools. The 
full report herein presented, formulated through this 
procedure, incorporates practices that have proved most 
useful. It asks for only those features of reorganization 
that have been found to work well, or which by a fair 
amount of trial promise improvements. Further experi- 
ments with new courses in science, or with the readjust- 
ment of older courses, may make desirable and necessary 
a revision of the report before many years have passed.” 

The report embodies contributions and criticisms of 
more than fifty science teachers and administrative 
officers. 

AN OLD-TIME DISTRICT SCHOOL. 
BY JOEL N. ENO, A. M. 


The following example of a Connecticut rural district 
school as it existed at the period of the Civil War, is 
given from personal observation. 

The school year was divided into spring, fall, and win- 
ter terms, of approximately twelve weeks each; though 
by local vote, often thirteen weeks in winter, for the 
benefit of the big boys, who were employed on the farm 
in spring and fall, and could attend only in winter; a man 
being sometimes hired for this term. Though the Con- 
necticut State fund allotted a certain sum per pupil, it was 
devoted to the teacher’s wages; his or her board being 


obtained by “boarding around” the district; the stay in 
each family being proportioned to the number of pupils 
attending school from that family; and the fuel, which 
was wood, being furnished in like proportion, by the 
farmers of the district. The first innovation affecting 
this system was in the manner of boarding, and was 
caused by the inability of some poor families who had 
several small children, and correspondingly long board- 
ing period, to meet the added expense of the _ teacher’s 
board, especially at war cost of living; hence began in 
some districts the method of raising board-money by 
taxation, and hiring the teacher’s board in a suitable 
family, which was responsible to the district for good 
board at as reasonable a price as any like family was 
willing to furnish it—usually $2.50 to $3 per week; the 
choice being determined partly by nearness to the school- 
house,—an important matter in stormy, and_ especially 
snowy weather. 

It was many years before the town system of raising 
money superseded the district system; the nexus between 
town and district being mainly limited to the “school 
visitors,” who were elected by the town. The situa- 
tion now is nearly the reverse; the district committee be- 
ing almost the sole connection between the district and 
the town administration. By the present system, the 
children of the poor, and even of non-citizens, are edu- 
cated at the expense of property-owners, who may or 
may not have children of their own; and though common- 
school education may be to some extent a measure of 
self-defence against the danger from ignorant and illit- 
erate mass action,—it is only simple justice that those 
educated free of expense to themselves in our public 
schools should repay the benefit by laboring unselfishly 
for the welfare of the community, and especially of the 
public schools. “Ingratitude is the basest of human 
passions” as has been well said. 

As to the curriculum of the district school, it was 
mainly that of “the three R’s,” reading, writing, and 
arithmetic; with spelling. Grammar was a sort of elec- 
tive by-the few. Attention was paid to the establishment 
of good manners; though the greeting of the teacher on 
entering the schoolroom by a bow from the boys and a 
“curtsy” from the girls was past before my school days. 
My mother, who knew them in her school days, taught in 
the transition period; and respectful hearing of the pupils 
toward elders was still required, and an example of old- 
school politeness was set for them by their elders, even in 
my school days. My mother introduced sewing into her 
schools in the 40’s, for both boys and girls of “inter- 
mediate” age; but I do not know of any other instance >f 
manual training up to the time I left school. But since 
manual training was the main business of life in the 
rural community, the boys and girls could not fail of it, 
such as it was: the use of axes, saws, hoes, shovels, plows 
and harrows; the handling and driving of teams, especially 
ox-teams, with use of wagons, carts, and sleds; the 
management and feeding of horses, cattle, sheep, and 
swine; and the raising and harvesting of various crops, 
especially grains, hay, and roots; and for girls, house- 
work. 

The native American is still the mainstay of rural 
America. According to the, latest published United 
States census of agriculture, native whites furnished 
75 per cent., native colored 14.5 per cent., and foreign- 
born only 10.5 per cent. of the farm operators of the 
United States. 


An aviation company in Los Angeles says that it has 
carried 50,000 passengers in two years and not an accident. 
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TREATY OF VERSAILLES. 


A correspondent asks to be informed about the various 


mandates exercised under the Treaty of Versailles. The 
following are now operative :— 
German East Africa, 385,000 square miles, Great 


Britain. 

Palestine, west of Jordan River, 9,000 
Great Britain. 

Mesopotamia and the Tigris-Euphrates watershed, in 
part, 250,000 square miles, Great Britain. 

German Southwest Africa, 325,000 square miles, Union 
of South Africa. 

German Kamerun (German Guinea) 
miles, France, 

German Togoland, 22,000 square miles, France. 

Syria, except Palestine, 100,000 square miles, France. 

German island group north of equator, Japan. 

German island group south of equator, Australia. 

* German Samoa, New Zealand. 

Up to the present time the government of the United 
States has not accepted any mandatory territory. Secre- 
tary Colby, however, has notified Great Britain that the 
United States cannot be deprived from participation in 
rights and privileges secured under these mandates. 

J. W. Redway. 


square miles, 


270,000 square 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


The population of the United States as found by the 
census of 1920 is 105,683,108. In 1910 it was 91,972,266. 
This does not include the population of Alaska, Philip- 
pine Islands, Hawaii, Porto Rico and other outlying 
parts which are estimated to have 12,250,300 more. 


——_o—— 


TEACHERS’ CREED. 


[Prepared by teachers of 


the elementary 
Riverside, 


schools at 


We believe in our profession; in its ideals; in its record 
of faithful service, and in what it has actually accom- 
plished for the development and unity of the American 
people. 

We are proud of what our schools accomplished dur- 
ing the war, stimulated as they were by the patriotisin 
of the teachers. 

We are proud of the record of the young men who en- 
listed and fought during the war—recent graduates of the 
public schools. We believe that the response of these 
young men, descended from many nationalities, to the 
call to military service was largely due to the sturdy 
American teaching in the public schools, and the many 
patriotic exercises held in the school assemblies during 
their school days. 

It is our belief that we should continue to promote true 
Americanism in our teaching. 

We believe that the fundamental interest of the com- 
munity is the education of the children. To this task of 
educating the children we believe that we should devote 
the best we have of our personality, culture, skill, sin- 
cerity of purpose, faithfulness, and that we should seek 
to keep alive and develop and enlarge all that we have 
that will prove of service in this great work of education. 
We believe in the dignity of our profession and in its 
essential value to the community and nation. 

Three things are necessary if we afe to do our work 
with a good degree of success. 

Hence, we believe that the community should  co- 
operate with the teachers sympathetically and effectively 
in their work. 

It is a matter of custom and necessity that this com- 
munity draw its teachers from outside the school dis- 
trict. We teachers come from comfortable homes in 
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Illinois, Wisconsin and other states. It is a part of our 
creed that itis the duty of the community to take an active 
interest in providing us with comfortable homes at rea- 
sonable prices, and not leave this question in its present 
haphazard and unsatisfactory condition. 

Again it is a part of our creed that we are entitled to 
participate in the social life of the community. In order 
that this school district can obtain teachers for its chil- 
dren it is mecessary that the social life of the young 
women who come here to teach be uprooted in the com- 
munities in which they have lived, in many cases, as it 
has grown and developed from childhood. It is a matter 
of common knowledge that suburban communities isolate 
their teachers as a social group. We believe this is an 
abnormal condition and unfortunate alike for the welfare 
of the school and the happiness of the teachers. 

We believe that we should take an interest in commun- 
ity activities, especially those that originate in the school 
which seek to enlarge its usefulness and influence in the 
community. 

As the board of education is‘elected by the community 
and is responsible to the community for the conduct and 
government of the school we believe that we should be 
loyal to the rules and regulations of the board of educa- 
tion. 

In regard to our contract with the board of education 
we believe that as soon as we have signed it we should 
desist from actively seeking other positions. 

We are somewhat perplexed, however, by some phases 
of the question. A contract for the entire year if rigidly 
enforced limits our opportunities for professional or 
financial advancement outside the system in which we are 
teaching, to a few weeks in the spring—a season not very 
fruitful in opportunity. Many school systems consider 
the contract terminated with one month's notice from 
either party to the contract. Moreover in business we 
understand that one month’s notice before the resigna- 
tion is to take effect is considered ample. 

We believe that if an unusual professional opportunity 
comes to any teacher during the school year it should 
be her privilege to bring the matter to the attention of 
the board of education, without prejudice to her stand- 
ing with the board, and that if the board of education 
can adequately fill her position then she should be re- 
leased. On the other hand if the board refuse to re- 
lease her she should fulfill her contract. 

We greatly appreciate the considerate action of the 
board of education in relation to the salaries of the 
teachers. We believe, however, that in justice both to the 
school and the teachers a fundamental investigation should 
be made by the board of education to determine what 
salaries teachers are entitled to receive in view of the 
great increase in the cost of living. 

The superintendent is the executive in whom rests the 
responsibility for the management and organization of 
the school. We believe that our loyalty to the school de- 
mands that we give him full co-operation and loyal sup- 
port in carrying on his work. 


, 
Eighteen hundred students are enrolled in the night 


school classes of the Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy, at Pittsburgh, this year. 


In rural Japan pupils leave their shoes in front of 


the schools and enter wearing queer mitten-like mus- 
lin socks on their feet. 


The occupational summary for 12,792 Yale gradu- 
ates shows 3,810 are engaged in the practice of law, 
2,466 in manufacturing, 2,435 in finance, 2,174 in edu- 
cation, and 1,913 in engineering. 
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BOOK TABLE 


NEEDLECRAFT FOR OLDER GIRLS. By Mar- 
garet Swanson, Glasgow School of Art. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company. Cloth. 112 pp. 
Profusely illustrated in black and white and colers. 
This charming book, with its more than 200 diagrams 

and color-plate illustrations, should be a_ never-ending 

source of pleasure to the growing girl, or indeed to any 
girl or woman interested in needlework. The theory in- 
forming the work is that the girl should be allowed to 
follow the lines of her own natural development, inter- 
vention on the part of the teacher taking place only 
when necessary to amplify the lines that the pupil has al- 
ready conceived. It follows the author’s “Educational 

Needlecraft” and “Needlecraft in the Schools,” which 

dealt with children and adolescents. Part One discusses 

Growth (repetition, radiation, alternation, balance), 

Space, Spacing, and Surface Decoration, including back- 

ground, zig-zag, imbrication, and spiral; Part Two treats 

Proportion, including selection, size, distribution, and 

direction; Application of Ornament, Outline, Symmetry, 

Rhythm, Unity, Material; Part Three, ‘xpression of 

Ornament, this section including the making of a com- 

plete doll; and Part Four, Preservation, Choice, Sources 

of Ornament, etc. Too much praise can not be given to 
the artistic illustrations, which are not only in keeping 

with the text, but of themselves alone make the book a 

positive delight to the young needlewoman. 


EASY FRENCH HISTORY. By Ernest Sicard. 

212 pp. 
EASY FRENCH PLAYS. Edited by C. W. Benton. 

236 pp. 
EASY FRENCH STORIES. Edited by H. P. Wil- 

liamson and B. Papot. 196 pp. 

Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company. Cloth. 
The nature of these three volumes of the Lake French 

Series is sufficiently indicated by their titles. Mr. Sicard’s 
historical reader is an interesting, straightforward ac- 
count of the development of France, with emphasis upon 
outstanding figures and events, each chapter being fol- 
lowed by a questionnaire. Chronological tables, notes, 
and a map are included.. The dramatic reader presents 
“La Grammaire,” by Eugene Labiche, “La Joie Fait 
Peur,’ by Mme. Emile de Girardin, and “Les Doigts de 
Fée,” by Eugéne Scribe, three delightful plays. Pro- 
fessor Benton has provided an informing introduction 
and notes. “Easy French Stories” contains short stories 
by Halévy, Dumas fils, Maupassant, Lavendan, and Paul 
Margueritte, nine stories in all, with introduction and 
notes. All three volumes have adequate vocabularies. 
Any or all of them will be found of great usefulness and 
unquestioned interest in the earlier stages of French. 


A BOY IN SERBIA. By E. C. Davies, author of 
“Tales of Serbian Life.” New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 160 pp. 

This attractive book introduces the American boy to his 
Serbian congener, and at the same time gives him a pic- 
ture of Serbian ways and days: the games, the life at 
school, the events of village existence, the religious festi- 
vals (including a fine description of the festivities attend- 
ing a wedding ceremony), peculiar customs, etc. The 
little hero is called Milosav Stoyanovitch, which certainly 
sounds Serbian enough, and we are introduced to him in 
his cradle, accompany him in tending goats on the hill- 
sides, and finally see him in school. The style of the 
book is unpretentious, adding to the charm of the simpie 
story with its wealth of curious facts and interesting inci- 


dents. The volume has a colored frontispiece and a 
number of illustrations from photographs. The gallant 
fight made by brave little Serbia, and the terrible suffer- 
ings she had to undergo, make this book of more than 
passing interest to patriotic young Americans. 


SONG DEVICES AND JINGLES. By Eleanor 
Smith, director Hull House Music School, former 
head of Music Department, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Boston: Lothrop, Lee and Shep- 
ard Company. Cloth. 76 pp. Colored illustrations by 
Florence Liley Young. 

This collection of over 100 song devices and jingles is 
not intended to replace the standard, more elaborate song 
material already in use in school and home, but rather 
has been written with the purpose of teaching. young chil- 
dren to sing. It begins with dialogues, in which the 
child’s part is in the beginning not more than one tone. 
Later he sings a short phrase, then half the melody, and 
finally the whole tune. Rhythmic games, always an at- 
tractive device, greetings, songs as such, and street cries. 
are also included. Many good old favorites from 
Mother Goose are utilized, together with original new 
“lyrics” by Miss Smith and others. The music is with- 
out exception simple but tuneful. The book is clearly 
printed and attractively bound, and has a number of 
delightful full-page illustrations in colors. Kindergarten 
teachers and mothers will find it well worth investigating. 
Miss Smith is also the author and composer of “Songs. 
of a Little Child’s Day,’ “Song Pictures,” and “The 
Eleanor Smith Music Series.” 


DANTE: “THE CENTRAL MAN OF ALL THE 
WORLD.” By John T. Slattery, Ph. D., with a pref- 
ace by Dr. John H. Finley. New York: P. J. Ken- 
nedy and Sons. Cloth. 285 pp. 

The widespread interest in the sixth centenary of the 
death of Dante, an event which is to be fittingly commem- 
orated in 1921, makes particularly timely a book of this. 
sort. Originally written as a course of lectures and de- 
livered before the New York State College of Teachers, 
the volume discusses in popular, non-technical style— 
though with a background of thorough, competent 
scholarship—not only the great Divine Comedy, but 
Dante the Man. Nor is the importance of Dante in his 
own age neglected; the author gives a picture of that 
misrepresented period, the miscalled “Dark Ages,” in the 
chapter on “Dante and His Time” that will probably be a 
revelation to many readers of the “popular” type. Not 
the least of the-attractions of the book is its easy, luc:d 
style, free from any suggestion of the pedantic. Indeed,. 
a popular, appealing style is almost a sine qua non in 
these days when any insistence on mental effort is oft- 
times resented (vide the “Tired Business Man” argu- 
ment). At the same time, the author has met the require-- 
ments of the more serious-minded reader who demands 
“meaty” material. In short, while not exhaustive, the 
book gives an adequate and timely interpretation of the 
importance of Dante and his work, and as such will 
doubtless meet with general approbation. 


Oculists and Physicians 
HAVE Healthy. Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 
Beautiful Ey?s mary years before it was 
offered as a Domestic Bye 
Medicine. Murine is still Compounded by Our Physiciena 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Bye# 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’e 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eve Comfort. Buy Murine of 
vour Druegist—accent no Substitute. and if intereste4 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chicage, 
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Hear These Columbia Artists 


in Your School 


These Columbia artists are famous not only on 
the concert and opera stage, but in homes and schools 
as well. They can be heard on Columbia Records 
just as clearly and distinctly as if they were appearing 
in person. 


Each artist who makes Columbia Educational 


Records is carefully chosen because of special fitness 
in voice and training. Many of the records selected 
for educational purposes are also included in the 
general Columbia Record Catalog, but have been 
listed in the Educational Catalog because they are 
excellent examples of their particular kind of music. 


Columbia School 
Grafonola 
with Pushmobile 


key. 
Seven shelves for records. 
Reproducer, winding 
crank, and turntable may 
be locked in Pushmobile. 
Either Oak or Mahogany. 


Such special records are those made by the mastet 
violinist, Eugen Ysaye; the great Spanish ‘cellist, Pablo 
Casals; the world-famous singers, Rosa Ponselle, drama- 
tic soprano of the New York Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and Riccardo Stracciari, the great Italian 
baritone; and the preeminent pianist, Josef Hofmann. 

Eddy Brown, violinist; Oscar Seagle, baritone; 
Amparito Farrar, soprano; and the celebrated Trio de 
Lutece are some of the artists whose recordings appear 
in the lists of Educational Records. Edward Avis, 
whose bird imitations are little short of miraculous, 
and Os-ke-non-ton, the full-blooded Mohawk Chief 
who sings his native Indian Songs, are two of the spe- 
cialists who make Columbia Educational Records. 
Thornton W. Burgess, whose Bedtime Stories are stand- 
ard throughout the United States, tells Nature Stories 
in his own voice on Columbia Educational Records. 

Any Columbia dealer will gladly place. a Grafonola 
and Pushmobile in your schoolroom on trial, without 
cost or obligation to you, that you may test every claim 
that has been made for this Columbia School Grafonola 
and Pushmobile, and see for yourself how these artists 
who sing, play, and speak for Columbia Educational 
Records appeal to the boys and girls in your school. 
Literature as listed in the coupon will be mailed on request 


Educational Department 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Woolworth Building, New York City 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 


Teachers who are unable to secure these or 
any other school records from local Columbia 
dealers may send orders direct to Educational 
Department, Columbia Graphophone Com- 
pany, Woolworth Building, New York City. 


Clip this coupon and mail today 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Educational Department 
Woolworth Building, New York City. 

Please send me the following literature: 
(Check subject desired) 

Educational Record Catalog 0 

Children’s Record List 0 

Literature and Music 0 

Musical Measurement Manual 

Grafonola Catalog 0 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN 


SPRINGFIELD 


By Insisting on Covering Every Book With 


A. Holden Book Cover 


The supply of textbooks will be made to last just twice as long, 
thereby lessening the annual expenditure for books and leav- 
ing just so much more for teachers’ salaries. 
The Hoiden Book Cover 
Is the Original Book Cover 
A Strictly one piece Cover of Absolute simplicity, requiring no 
cutting or pasting. Can be put on by any child in a jiffy. 


Its tough wear-resisting, water-shedding surface will stand no 
end of use and abuse, giving the book real protection and keep- 


ing it neat and clean. 


PATENT BOOK COVER 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any_ phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings ‘to be Held 


FEBRUARY. 

24-26: National Society for Voca- 
tional Education, Atlantic City, N. 
J. Secretary Clotilde Ware, 140 
West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

SBRUARY—MARCHRH. 

28-3: De,crtment of Superinten- 
dence National Education Associa- 


tion. Atlantic City. 
MARCH. 

11-12: South Central Division of 
the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Springfield. 

APRIL, 

7-8-9: Southwestern Division of the 

Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 


tion, East St. Louis. 
JULY. 
3-8: National Education Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


ARKANSAS. 
The proposed amendment to the 
constitution of Arkansas reads as 


follows :— 

That Section one (1), two (2), 
three (3), and four (4), of Article 
fourteen (XIV) of the Constitution 
of the State of Arkansas, and 
Amendments number eight (8) and 
number twelve (12) be amended so 
as to read as follows :— 

Section 1. The state shall provide 
for the establishment and mainten- 
ance of a general, suitable and effi- 
cient system of free public instruc- 
tion. 

Section 2. There shall be three ad- 
ministrative and taxing units for 
school purposes, namely: State, 
County and District. 

Section 3. The General Assembly 
shall provide for the maintenance of 
all the common schools in the state 
for a period of at least six months 
annually, and the revenue for this 
purpose shall be derived from state 
and county taxation within such 
limits and in such manner as may be 
fixed by law, from the income from 
the permanent school fund, and from 


an annual per capita tax to be 
assessed on every inhabitant who has 
reached the age of twenty-one years. 
A majority of the electors in any 
school district voting at the annual 
school election may vote such amount 
of tax as they deem necessary to pro- 
vide suitably for the building and 
maintenance of schools in the dis- 
trict, provided that the General As- 
sembly may authorize the quorum 
court of any county to reduce any 
excessive rate or district tax voted. 

Section 4. The General Assembly 
may authorize state school officers to 
apportion the state school funds 
among the several counties of the 
state so as to most nearly give 
equality of educational opportunity, 
but county and district school funds 
shall be expended only in the county 
in which raised. 

Section 5. No money or property 
belonging to the public school fund, 
or to this state for the benefit of 
schools, shall ever be used for any 
other than the purpose for which it 
was designated, sections eight 
(8) and nine (9) of Article Sixteen 
(XVI) of the Constitution of the 
State of Arkansas shall be construed 
so as not to apply to school revenues, 
and this Article shall be a substitute 
for Article fourteen (XIV) of the 
present Constitution. and Amend- 
ments eight (8) and twelve (12) to 
said Constitution are hereby repealed. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The total amount of money ex- 
pended for all purposes in the ele- 
mentary schools of California in 
1920 was $30.516,052.22—an increase 
of forty-seven per cent. over 191S. 

The total amount expended in the 
secondary schools for the same 
period was $15,762.301.17—an_ in- 
crease of thirty-seven per cent. 

The total cost of maintenance in 
the same period was $24,051,765.37— 
an increase of thirty-seven per cent. 
in the elementary schools, and $13,- 
393.511 in secondary schools—an in- 
crease of twenty-three per cent. 

The number of teachers emploved 
in the elementary schools in 1920 
was 12,565, which exceeds the num- 
ber employed in 1918 by 985, while 
those emploved in the secondary 
schools in 1920 was 5,794, which is 


983 over the number employed in 
1918. 

Two constitutional amendments to 
provide increased facilities for pub- 
lic schools, elementary, secondary 
and higher, were adopted at the last 
state election. 

BERKELEY. The University of 
California gained 38 per cent. in 
1920 over 1919. 

ILLINOIS. 

URBANA. The University of 
Illinois has adopted a building and 
expansion program which calls for 
the ultimate expenditure of forty 
million dollars—to be spread over 
a number of years. 


INDIANA. 

A proposal for the reorganiza- 
tion of the State Department of 
Education was considered at a re- 
cent meeting of the Indiana School* 
men’s Club. 

_Dr._W._A. Millis, president of 


Prof. William G. Ward 


will give a special ten weeks’ course 
of lectures to TEACHERS on 


“CURRENT EVENTS” 


AT PILGRIM HALL 
14 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Beginning 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 22, AT 1 P. M. 

Course tickets, $5.00 plus war tax 
($5.50), may be had (by mail) from 
Helen M. Winslow, Brumswick Hotel, 
or at the door, Single admissions, 
55 cents. 


Safe but 
SURE 


hoarse- 
ness, sore 


throat, bronchial irritation and asth- 
matic discomforts. A httle piece 
relieves a child’s cold. Handy and 
dependable. Prices: 15¢, 75¢ & $1.25. 
J.hn Il. Brown & Soa, Boston, Mass. 
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Hanover College, as chairman of a 
committee on the reorganization of 
the State Department of Education, 
recommended a number of radical 
changes. The committee recom- 
mended that the department con- 
sist of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, a state superintendent and his 
staff and a legal department. 
Instead of the present board of 
thirteen members, some holding of- 
fice by appointment of the gov- 
ernor and others being ex-officio 
members by reason of positions 
they hold, it is proposed to have 
the board composed of five mem- 
bers, all appointed by the governor, 
for five-year terms, not more than 
three of whom are to be educators, 


and not more than three to be 
members of the same _ political 
party. 

The committee recommended 


that this board elect the state su- 
perintendent of public instruction, 
instead of having him elected at 
the general state election, and the 
state board would determine his 
staff, their duties, qualifications, 
tenure and salaries. It would also 
prepare a department budget for 
adoption by the general assembiy. 
It would adopt textbooks for the 
elementary and high schools’ on 
recommendations of the executive 
staff. 


IOWA. 


CEDAR FALLS. The Fourth An- 
nual Consolidated School Conference 
held at the Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege was the most successful of the 
series. Rural school work is much 
heightened by the acquisition of C. 
C. Swain as professor of rural edu- 
cation, coming as he does from the 
Inspectorship of Rural Schools in 
the State Department of Minnesota. 

FAYETTE. President C. P. Col- 
grove, president of Upper Iowa 
University, is taking the first vaca- 
tion he has had in forty years of 
school work. He is spending it 
largely in California. 


SIOUX CITY. The officers of the 
Sioux City Teachers’ Club for the 


year 1920-21 are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Ebba Wahlstrom,' Bryant ; 
first vice-president, Anna Irwin, Irv- 
ing; second vice-president, Mattie 
Connelly, West Junior High; third 
vice-president, Kathryn Pease, 
Floyd; recording secretary, Nelle 


M. Morse, East Junior High; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mary <A. Lord, 


East Junior High; treasurer, Mrs. 
Anna Moudy, Bryant. 
KANSAS. 

EMPORIA. Dr. H. G. Lull, di- 


rector of teacher training in the 


Kansas State Normal School at 
Emporia, and a pioneer in the 
“project method of instruction,” 


has resigned to accept a position 
as director of the superior school 
of pedagogical sciences of Lima, 
Peru. Dr. Lull is one of thirty edu- 
cational experts from the United 
States employed by the University 
of Lima in an effort to improve the 
educational system of Peru. He is 
the only educator from Kansas in- 
cluded in the. list. 

LAWRENCE. The State Uni- 
versity has the largest gain of any 
college or university in the United 
States in 1920 over 1919. It is 96 
per cent. 


MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE. Experts in edu- 
cation have been called upon to re- 
view the survey of the schools of 


Baltimore, Md. which is_ being 
made under the direction of Dr. 
George D. Strayer of Columbia 
University. 

The members of the’ reviewing 
committee are: Dr. A. Flexner of 


the General Education Board; Dr. 
Frank E. Spaulding, director of the 
School of Education of Yale Uni- 
verstty; and Dr. Alexander Inglis 
of Harvard University. Dr. Flex- 
ner made a Survey of Maryland 
schools about ten years ago. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. Methods of teaching 
English to foreigners are studied 
practically as well as theoretically 
by members of the class conducted 
in the School of Religious Educa- 
tion of Boston University by Pro- 
fessor Charles F. Towne, formerly 
director of Americanization for 
Massachusetts. The aim of the 
course, to provide the best method 
of teaching “new Americans” the 
English language, is furthered by 
observation of beginning, interme- 
diate, and advanced classes for 
non-English-speaking students 
conducted by expert teachers. 

The course is designed especially 
for those who have had some 
teaching experience, and includes 
work in the history of language 
and language teaching; psychologi- 
cal, direct, and indirect methods; 
scope of dramatization and phonics; 
textbooks; industrial classes; and 
problems of supervision. 

CAMBRIDGE. Half of the Har- 
vard University student body of 
about 6,000 is working its way 
through college in whole or in part. 
A survey of the student employ- 
ment just completed shows that 
those obtaining regular and casual 
employment earned than 
$77,000 toward the expenses of the 
academic year 1919-20. 

Nine hundred and _ ninety-eight 
men registered for work last year, 
382 of whom obtained it. The num- 
ber of positions available is always 
less than the number of seekers. 

Occupations in term time include 
that of waiters, chauffeurs, chore- 
men, furnace tenders, hotel clerks, 
window cleaners, university guides 
and players in jazz orchestras. 
students spend Christmas 
holidays chopping wood in the for- 
ests of Maine. One man is re- 
ported working nights, sleeping 
five hours out of the twenty-four, 
and earning $50 a week. 

Tutoring is the most popular em- 
ployment in term time and in one 
form or another it is also remun- 
erative in the summer recess. One 
man last Summer earned $150 a 
month and expenses as supervisor 
of children’s play. Another spent 
his mornings with a group of chil- 
dren at a popular resort on the 
Maine coast and made $1,200 in 
two months. Several took ocean 
cruises tutors, companions or 
cooks. Another man picked up sev- 
eral weeks’ expenses posing for an 
artist. 

SPRINGFIELD. The Springfield 
Union has a big boost editorially 
for the higher minimum salary law 
in Massachusetts. 


MISSOURI. 

ST. LOUIS. The defeat of Consti- 
tutional Amendment No. 5, one of 
the, proposals which failed of ap- 
proval in the election, November 2, 
means that the board of education 
will have to continue to submit an- 
nually to the voters of St. Louis the 
proposition to increase school taxes 
in order that.the present salaries of 
school teachers may be made perma- 
nent. 

Had the proposed amendment been 
adopted it would have permitted the 
board cf eduation to ask the people 
to vote on a permanent increase in 
taxation for school purposes, and 
thus would have eliminated the neces- 
sity of calling an election each year. 

NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. The following is 
taken from The Survey :— 

As a means of preventing delin- 
quency on the part of normal par- 
ents the Committee on Family So- 
cial Work of the Iowa State Con- 
ference of Social Workers, of 
which Hornell Hart of the Univer- 
sity of lowa is chairman, has made 
the suggestion that state or city 
authorities undertake to provide 
schools for prospective parents. 

It is pointed out by the commit- 
tee that the law requires a person 
before he may practice or 
medicine, sell drugs, teach school, 
or do any number of things, to first 
pass a state examination as a guar- 
antee of fitness for the work. The 
committee states further :- 

Yet the law permits any individ- 
ual of adult age to practice parent- 
hood with no examination or proof 
of fitness whatever. Your commit- 
tee urges that persons applying 
for marriage licenses be required 
to attend schools in parenthood for 
a certain period before marriage, 
or give bond to attend such schools 
immediately after marriage, unless 
they can prove that they have the 
information provided such 
schools. The schools should teach 
women the rudiments of cooking, 
housekeeping, sewing, marketing, 
and care’of infants. Men should 
spend a corresponding period in 
learning how to increase their 
earning power unless they can 
demonstrate their ability to earn 
a salary adequate to support a fam- 
ily. Both prospective parents 
should be taught rudimentary facts 
about sex hygiene, housing, and 
child training. If it is not deemed 
advisable to institute such schools 
under a compulsory law, then the 
university extension division, local 
public schools, and churches should 
be encouraged to provide such in- 
struction, and county clerks, minis- 
ters and justices of the peace 
should be persuaded to urge pros- 
pective parents to attend. 

NEW YORK CITY. The honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Laws has 
been conferfed by New York Uni- 
versity upon Henry Edwards Hunt- 
ington, prominent financier, rail- 
road official, and collector of Eng- 
lish and American literature. 

Chancellor Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown conferred the degree. This 
is the first honorary degree given 
during the current year by New 
York University. 


OHIO. 


AKRON.. Over 800 children in 
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ss TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
few York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, 
Chicago, Ill, 28 Jackson Blvd, 


Portland Ore., 509 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on thirty years of successful experience. 


Fistablixhed 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 


ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


. SOPER, Proprietor 
505 FIFTH AVENUE, (42nd St.,) NEW YORK, 


“QUALITY and SERVICE.” 


A Comprehensive Organization 


NO FEE unless a Satisfactory Position is accepted. Registration form 


mailed on request. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., OFFICE: 643 PARK AVE., H. C. REEVES, MANAGER, 


the grade schools have applied for 
admission to the instrumental 
music classes. It is the aim of this 
department to discover children 
with native talent and adaptability 
to play a violin, flute, clarinet, cor- 
net, trombone or drums. By 
means of the entrance tests in 
musical ear given this year. a large 
percentage of the children in the 
classes are found to be successful 
in keeping up with the course of 
study thus far. ; 

The method used in the classes 
this year is proving even more suc- 
cessful than anticipated. Parents 
who are interested are urgently in- 
vited to visit the classes to learn 
just what is going on, or send some 
one competent to investigate. The 
teachers are more than willing to 
confer with any one before or af- 
ter classes in regard to the welfare 
of any pupil. ? 

All pupils who can play their 
parts well enough will be allowed 
to take their places in the large 
combination ot grade school or- 
cchestras to give a program under 
the Akron Music League some 
time during March. Parts are in 
rehearsal now in many schools. 

December 5-11 was designated by 
Governor James M. Cox as Better 
School Week for Ohio, and it was 
observed in the Akron schools with 
daily discussions, debates, special 
language work, dramatizations and 
essays on “Why Go to _ High 
School?” “Why Every Child Should 


Attend School Regularly” and 
“School Spirit.” An- effort was 
made to bring the issues con- 


cretely before the pupils, from kin- 

dergarten up to high school. 
NEW PHILADELPHIA. The 

county superintendent. and county 


board of education have worked 


out one of the best courses of 
study in Vitalized Agriculture that 
we have seen. The rural schools 
of Tuscarawas County are among 
the best in the United States 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. Dr. Hollis 


Godfrey has resigned as president 


of Drexel Institute, over which he 


has presided for a number of years. 
His going is a source of public re- 
gret and creates the third import- 
ant educational vacancy of the 
first rank in Philadelphia. 


STATE COLLEGE. The Penn- 
sylvania State College has the larg- 
est increase of the universities and 
colleges of the East. It gained 33 
per cent. in 1920 over 1919. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

COLUMBIA. The following is a 
part of the University of South 
Carolina’s educational program for 
the state of South Carolina, the 
previous portion having been 
printed in last week’s issue :— 

ll. The present plan for the ex- 
amination and_ certification of 
teachers should be revised in order 
to previde for uniform standards, 
classification, and specific academic 
and professional] qualifications. 
The following propositions are 
submitted as a basis of revision :— 

12. There should be a differen- 
tiation of certificates. 1. General 
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elementary school certificates en- 
titling the holder to teach the 
regular academic (fundamental) 
subjects in all grades below the 
high school. 2. Secondary school 
certificates; (a) General high 
school certificates, without which 
no one shall be permitted to teach 
in a high school; (b) a certificate 
for such particular subject, without 
which no one may teach that sub- 
ject in a high school. 3. Specialized 
certificates giving license to teach 
the non-academic subiects such as 
music, drawing, manual training 
and vocational subjects. 

13. Certificates should be issued 
by the state as a whole through a 
State Board of Examiners and for 
the whole state. They should be 
obtained in two ways: By examina- 
tion, the examination to be con- 
ducted by a central board. Besides 
the examination for the general 
certificates, elementary and secon- 
dary, there should be an examina- 
tion in each specialized (non-aca- 
demic) subject. Secondly, by di- 
ploma or credentials. A college 
degree should not entitle to a cer- 
tificate to teach unless the work 
for which it was conferred included 
at least two years of the study of 
education. A diploma fulfilling this 
condition should confer the right to 
a general certificate, elementary or 
secondary. A certificate to teach a 
particular (secondary) or special- 
ized (non-academic) subject should 
be based on a college degree only 
cn condition that the applicant 
shall show such credit in that spe- 
cific subject as shall have been de- 
termined on by the board. 

14. There should be a minimum 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S fATE NORMAL SCHOU., 
SALEM, MASS. Coeducsa 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN. $Principa!. 


S TAT: NORMAL SCHOOL, 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN. Princins' 


= 


BE MERSON 
e of Oratory 


RENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


Colle 


HENRY L 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aims 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 


as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS 


“These books 
Wouldn't you be glad? 


If, you studied the problem of middle grade reading fifteen years 
and then put the results of that work into a set of readers, worked 
out with infinite care, so that pupils should imterpret as they read, 
and then a teacher for retarded pupils wrote you a letter like this: 

“Several boys were talking this 
boy declared he was the ‘best reader,’ as he had read Clematis, Arlo, 
and two pages of Anita, without a mistake. 


are doing what all other books had failed to do 
for some of my boys. ed have made them think.” 


ARLO ANITA CLEMATIS 
for 4th A grades for 5th or 6th grades for 3rd or 4th grades 
ents 


65 Cents 60 Cents 
By Bertna B. and Ernest Cons 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


morning about reading. One 


Signed: STELLA. M. HALE, 
Whittier School, Haverhill, Mass. 
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salary scale based on the grade of 
certificates and length of service. 

15. The new regulation should 
not interfere with any rights that 
already exist. 

16. The state should, by pension, 
insurance, or other approved 
method, make provision for the 
old age of its teachers. 

17. The state should guarantee 
a session of four or five months to 
every child in the state, and a state 
levy should be imposed sufficient to 
do this. Each county in the state 
should have an additional levy suf- 
ficient to make possible for each 
child in the state a session of six 
or seven months, the districts then 
being permitted to levy a tax suf- 
ficient to provide a session of such 
length as the local people desire. 

18. The consolidation of rural 
high schools should be encouraged, 
four-year courses of nine months 
each representing the minimum 
high school preparation for busi- 
ness or for college. Where only a 
three-year high school can _ be 
Maintained, its course of study 
should be adjusted by the state or 
county authorities that a student 
may continue in one of the four- 


(To be continued.) 


UTAH. 


OGDEN. The new Utah School 
has had the best city demonstra- 
tion here this year. The total en- 
rollment between six and eighteer 
was 8,975. Of these 5,084 were in 
the grades, 1,307 in the junior high, 
and 963 in the senior high, 900 in 
the local academy, 348 in part-time 
school, 27 in part-time classes in 
regular schools. This accounts for 
all but 147. Of these about 100 are 
under eight and have not entered 
school. 


WASATCH COUNTY. The bene- 
fit of the new Utah School Law has 
a remarkable demonstration in this 
county. The complete school cen- 
sus. gives 1500 between six and 
eighteen years of age. Of these 
909 are enrolled in the grades, 367 
in the junior high school, 125 in the 
senior high, 9 in schools out of the 
district, and 51 in part-time classes 
in regular schools. This leaves but 
39 or 2%) per cent. unaccounted for. 
Of these three passed the eigh- 
teen-year age since the census was 
taken: 7 moved out of the district; 
45 married; 4 excused for illness, 
and 9 reside more than 2% miles 
from schools, and no transporta- 
tion is furnished. This accounts 
for 100 per cent. of those enrolled. 


VIRGINIA. 
WILLIAMSBURG. The 144th 


anniversary of the founding of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society, the oldest 
and largest of Greek letter frater- 
nities, was celebrated at William 
and Mary College early in Decem- 
ber. The college ranks next to 
Harvard University in seniority of 
American educational institutions. 
It was projected originally in 1617, 
but not established until 1693, and 
named for King William III, an@ 
Queen Mary, of Great Britain, who 
granted its charter. The Phi Beta 
appa, first of the Greek letter so- 
cieties, was founded at Williams- 
burg in 1776. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


WANTED for a college position in English to begin in September a woman with doctor’s 
| degree, at a salary ye with qualifications; wanted for February 
appointments candidates for high school mathematics, tor English department, for Frencli, 
drawing, manual training, permanent places, at good salaries. Teachers enrolling now have 
advantage both of immediate vacancies, those occurring during the remainder of the 
schoo] year, and of the full season for September. Let us know your wishes and we shall 
gladly send circulars showing something of our Agency work, and blanks for regis- 
tration, Bear in mind also that many exceptionally good places are opening up NOW. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


Established 
1885 


Teachers wanted 


Albert Teachers’ Agency 


Oldest under same management, largest and best known. 
now for high class positions. 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Symes Building, Denver. Peyton Building, Spokane. 


Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT, Mgr. 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
, Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has filled 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Fab 

lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. if you need & 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


C. A. SCOTT & CO. Proprie 
442 Tremont Building, _ 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


superior people. We 

366 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between and Streets only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prog. free to school officialg, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET 


Telephone Beach 6606 BOSTON 11, MASS, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with. Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. . 


HARLANP, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone 
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(Special for Schools) 


for all educational purposes 


Portability 

Dome silencers are 
attached to the legs to 
facilitate sliding over floors 
from room to room. It is 
light, but firm, and easily 
carried up and down stairs 
or out on the playground. 


Volume 

The large oak horn, en- 
larged tapering tone-arm 
and improved tapering 
goose-neck sound-box 
tube produce a clarity and 
volume of tone that is 
unexcelled for classroom, 
auditorium, or play- 
ground. 


Beauty 


The enlarged case and 
horn are of beautifully 
grained fumed oak, against 
which the nickel fixtures 
stand out in attractive 
contrast. The symmetry 
and simplicity of design 
make this instrument a 
dignified accoutrement for 
any schagl room 


For further information consult any Victor dealer or 
Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 


REG. PAT. OFF 


Victrola XXV 


This is the instrument that many years’ experience 
has proved best adapted to all general school work 


It combines every desirable feature 


Durability 


It stands solidly on its 
own frame of sturdy oak, 
not on a detached separate 
cabinet. Its finish resists 
finger marks and blem- 
ishes, and will stand up 
well with frequent han- 
dling. 

Adaptability 

Through use of the loud 
and soft tone needles, this 
instrument will reproduce 
the softest musical nuance 
in the large auditorium or 
modify the loudest volume 
for the small room. 


Convenience 


A sliding shelf accom- 
modates the records which 
are under consideration. 
There is a lower shelf, 
which, when lifted 
provides storage space for 
the horn when not in use. 
The cover has lock and 
key, is attached by adjust- 
able hinges, and may be 
taken off and hung on the 
back of cabinet, enabling 
the horn to swing in any 
direction. 


For sale by all Victor dealers 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


REG U S. PAT OFF 


CTOR TALKING MACHINE CQ. 
Camden, N. 


This trademark and the trademarked 
word “Victrola” identify all our products. 
Look under the lid! Look on the labelt 
VI 
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